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To the High School Graduate 


By Crarence C. StouGHTon 


AST. night you were sraduated. That ended a week, perhaps 

several weeks, of gay and joyous events. This morning is quiet, 

uneventful, maybe a bit drab, a disturbing contrast to all the high 
emotions of the previous days. 


But this can be one of those really important days of your life. 
In its quiet you can make decisions that will map the direction of 
your life for years to come. Because it is quiet, this is a good day 
for decision. This is a good time to answer the question: What 
next? 


For many, that will seem an idle and superfluous question, for 
months ago, yea, even years ago, some of you decided what pro- 
fession you would enter, whether or not you would go to college, 
and even what college you would attend. Good enough. 


I am thinking, however, of that question, “What next?” from 
an even more significant point of view. It is this: How will you 
answer God's call upon your life? 


In your Luther Leagues, your Sunday schools, your church 
services, you have heard repeatedly about the vocation of the 
Christian. That runs deeper than the way you will earn your 
living some day. Vocation is more. It is God's call to every person 
to live his life for him wherever he is, whatever he does, whether 
in the college class room, on the farm, in the industrial plant or 


out selling Magazines. 


That's why the quiet day is so good. On quiet days we can hear 
the still, small voice of God, calling, incessantly calling. This is 
the day for listening; this the day to decide to give our lives totally 
to him. The Lutheran Brotherhood Bond. 


YOUWLH MeAK EE NE W'S : 


Youth Asked $25,000 for ‘Service Project’ | 


Goal of Luther leaguers for the biennium 1955-57 will be to raise 
$25,000 for an enlarged caravan and work camp program, if the Ann 
Arbor convention endorses action taken by the LLA administrative 
committee at its meeting in Philadelphia, April 16. The group put its 
final OK on replacing the usual “benevolent project’’ with this special 
“service project’ for the two-year period following the convention. 


The executive committee had pre- 


viously put its stamp of approval on 
the expanded caravan-work camp pro- 
gram at its meeting in Springfield, 
Ohio, in November. Final action, how- 
ever, could not be taken until the ULC 
Executive Board studied the plan at 
its April 13 session. 

If the Ann Arbor convention ap- 
proves, the funds will be used over 
a four-year period, covering 1956-59. 


Treasurer Sanders was jubilant 

As of March 31, over $21,400 had 
been received for the current mission- 
ary project in Puerto Nuevo, Puerto 
Rico, LLA Treasurer Robert Sanders 
jubilantly announced. He assured the 
administrative committee that the re- 
maining $5,600 required to meet the 
biennium goal will be contributed by 
state and synodical leagues by Aug. 1. 

Apportionment receipts for the first 
quarter of 1955 were lagging, Bob 
said. But he pointed out that this situ- 
ation was typical for the early months 
of the year. Receipts had been $15,- 
693.10 and disbursements, $18,633.02. 


Experts ask for “unified budget” 


Treasurer Sanders, who is also chait- 
man of the LLA finance committee, 
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announced that the financial expert: 
were recommending to the executive 
committee a “unified budget” fos 
LLA. He is hopeful that the Ann 
Arbor convention will approve it. 


Under this plan LLA apportion. 
ment quotas and “benevolent” 01 
“service” project goals will be lumpec 
together. In other words, instead of 
being asked to contribute $1.25 a yeas 
to LLA and 50c a year to the benevo. 
lent project, the individual league: 
would be asked to give $1.75 for both 

Chief purpose of this move, Bok 
explained, will be to “emphasize tha 
all the work of the Luther League 
of America is equally important anc 
that it is all a giving for a good work.’ 


Evangelical and representative? 


Following LLA’s entrance into th 
United Christian Youth Movement las 
September, several state and synodica 
Luther Leagues have asked for gui 
ance as to whether they should joi 
state UCYM’s. In response, the admi 
istrative committee advised that tho 
ough investigation should be made 
the state or synodical LL of the sta 
UCYM. 


Steps recommended to state and 
aodical groups are as follows: 


“1, Study the constitution of the 
ite United Christian Youth Council 
determine whether or not the two 
nciples maintained by the United 
theran Church in all of its inter- 
nominational relationships are ob- 
‘ved throughout the document: 


“a. The Evangelical Principle. 
‘Observance of this principle means 
that each youth group, council, 
league, etc., holding membership in 
a state United Christian Youth 
‘Council must be a recognized seg- 
ment of a jurisdictional unit of a 
denomination which professes faith 
in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and 
Saviour. (A jurisdictional unit— 
conference, Methodist; presbytery, 
Presbyterian; diocese, Episcopal; 
synod, Lutheran.) In other words, 
observance of this principle will not 
permit Jewish or Unitarian youth 
organizations, for example, to hold 
membership in a state United Chris- 
tian Youth Council. Nor can such 
agencies as Campfire Girls, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA hold 
membership in a state United Chris- 
tian Youth Council without violat- 
ing this evangelical principle. 
 “b. The Representative Prin- 
ciple. Observance of this principle 
means that each person serving in 
a state United Christian Youth 
Council must be a member of a con- 
gregation professing faith in Jesus 
Christ as divine Lord and Saviour, 
and that each such person is chosen 
by the youth group of his jurisdic- 
tional unit, or by the jurisdictional 
unit itself, to serve as its represen- 
tative. 


Official Notice 


The 60th anniversary con- 
vention of the Luther League 
of America is scheduled to be 
held at the University of Mich- 


igan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 
15-20, 1955. 


SuE CuLpP, 
Acting Secretary 
The Luther League of America 


“2. If the constitution of the state 
United Christian Youth Council em- 
bodies both of the above principles, 
decide whether membership by the 
state or synodical league in the coun- 
cil is desired. The following factors 
should be considered prior to arriv- 
ing at this decision: 

“a. Testimony to Jesus Christ. 
“b. Service to be rendered by the 
league to the state United Christian 

Youth Council. 

‘c, Benefits to be gained by the 
state or synodical league. 

"3. If the decision suggested in 2 
above is affirmative, indicate to the 
executive committee (executive board) 
of the ULC synod(s) of which the 
state or synodical league is an auxiliary, 
the league’s desire to affiliate with the 
state United Christian Youth Council 
and seek the approval of the ULC 
synod(s) executive committee (execu- 
tive board) for such affiliation. In ap- 
plying to the executive committee of 
synod for permission to affiliate with 
the state United Christian Youth 
Council, the state or synodical league 
should submit a copy of the constitu- 
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tion of the state United Christian 
Youth Council. : 

“4, If the approval is granted, ap- 
ply to the state United Christian Youth 
Council for membership in the coun- 
cil.” 


To hammer away at plans, problems 


Previous practice has been for pres- 
idents and officers of state and syn- 
odical leagues to get together every two 
years to hammer away at plans and 
problems. At the recommendation of 
the LLA staff, the administrative com- 
mittee voted to make such a confer- 
ence an annual affair. The committee 
also asked that state and synodical 
leagues contribute $35 annually to a 
common travel pool for the sessions. 


Probable site and date of 1955 con- 
ference: Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Thanksgiving week. 


Even the front pews were full 


Biggest youth gathering ever held 
in the Pacific Synod was the synodical 
LL convention at St. Paul’s Church, 
Seattle, April 22-24, with 300-plus at 
sessions and 400-plus at the banquet. 

Eight new leagues were received 
into membership. When the president 
asked that representatives come for- 
ward and be introduced to the con- 
vention, almost one-third of the youth 
in the church came forward. They 
overflowed from the chancel into the 
choir loft. Even the front pews were 
full. 


Leagues received were: Prince of 
Peace, Seattle; St. Matthew's Kenny- 
dale, Wash.; St. Matthew's, Spokane, 
Wash.; Messiah, Spokane; St. Luke’s, 
Spokane; Our Saviour’s, Sunnyside, 
Wash.; Hope, Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
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and Good Shepherd, Pocatello, Idah 
The nine leaguers from Idaho had 
travel 1,600 miles round-trip in ord 
to attend the sessions. 

The statistician announced that sy 
odical membership had jumped fro 
245 to over 400 active leaguers, wi 
only half of the leagues reportiy 
A budget of $1,110 was approved 
the coming year. For the first till 
the history of the league, quotas , 
LLA apportionment and the missio 
ary project were paid in full. 


Governor is honorary leaguer 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie of + 
State of Washington was given a L 
ther League pen and made an honc 
ary member of the Pacific LL at t, 
convention banquet. 

“As a Christian man in public < 
fice, Governor Langlie received 
standing ovation for his very inte 
esting and tremendously inspiring te 
on the convention theme, ‘Jesus . 
My All,’”” LuTHER LIFE correspo 
dent Beverly Bain reported. “Mar 
of the leaguers found the governor 
be a consecrated Christian man wl 
was eager to talk with them ab 
league activities.” 

After the banquet, championsh 
game of the Pacific LL basketbi 
tournament was played. St. Paul 
Seattle, trounced St. Andrew’s, Pot 
land, in a “‘fired-up” event that ev 
had pastors excitedly shouting. 

The convention was officially open 
by Dr. L. H. Steinhoff, president 
the Pacific Synod. Convention ch 
lain was the Rev. H. Stanley Holm 
Longview, Wash. Neil Luebke, L 
Christian vocation secretary, was 
ficial LLA representative. 
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‘red Vaselenak, former Pacific LL prexy, gives LL pin to Governor Arthur Langlie 
f Washington State. The governor addressed leaguers on theme “Jesus, My All.” 


Myers succeeds Vaselenak 


Margaret Myers, St. James’ Church, 
Portland, was elected to succeed Fred 
Vaselenak as president. She is a former 
“LA caravaner. 


Other new officers named were: 
Vice presidents, Neal Stixrud, Central 
Church, Seattle, and Don Zeh, Good 
Shepherd, Salem; secretary, Beverly 
Bain, St. James’ Church, Portland; 
‘reasurer, Dean Husemoen, St. Paul’s 
Seattle. 


Appointed members of the execu- 
tive committee were: Christian voca- 
tion, Karen Hummon, University 
Church, Seattle; evangelism, Jean 
Sawyer, Zion, The Dallas; missions, 
Carol Aro, Redeemer, Tacoma; social 
action, Jerry Heine, Trinity, Longview ; 
education, Anne Marie Juntunen, Cen- 


tral, Seattle; intermediate, Judy Keller, 
St. Mark’s, Salem; recreation, Keith 
Hintz, Messiah, Bremerton;  statis- 
tician, Roger Anderson, St. Matthew’s, 
Spokane; editor of P.S, Youth, Larry 
Burr, Stella, Longview; LLA conven- 
tion promoters, Joan Vejlupek, St. 
Mark’s, Salem, and Allene Menden- 
hall, Immanuel, Vancouver; advisors, 
Pastors John Baglien, St. Matthew's, 
Spokane, Kenneth Wieg, Messiah, 
Bremerton, and Don Clinton, St. An- 
drew’s, Portland. 


To knock on doors of 10,000 citizens 


A survey of the town of Greenville 
will be the special feature of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod LL convention, Thiel 
College, July 24-30. In cooperation 
with local church organizations, leagu- 
ers in teams of two will knock on the 
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doors of the 10,000 residents on 
Thursday to find out what church they 
attend. 


Promotional slogan for the con- 
vention is “Two for Thiel.’ The con- 
vention committee hopes to see that 
many young people from every congre- 
gational LL at the sessions. 

The Rey. Arthur L. Ruths, pastoral 
adviser for the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation at Penn State University, will 
be the chaplain. Dean will be the 
Rev. Ivan G. Mattern, Ellwood City. 
Among guest speakers will be Dr. 
Fredric Irvin, president of Thiel; the 
Rev. A. W. Stremel; the Rev. Ira G. 
Lavignae; and the Rev. Paul Himmel- 
man. 

“Use Me Lord” will be the theme. 
Aim is to help leaguers to better un- 
derstand the term social action. The 
theme will be used in workshops con- 
cerning every part of daily life. 

Workshop leaders will include Lily 
Agnes Solomon of India and a team of 
LLA caravaners. Florence Fray, chair- 
man of LLA missionary committee, 
will be official LLA representative, ac- 
cording to General Chairman Irma 
Fincke. 


The answer was, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Should the subscription price of 
LUTHER LIFE be included in the reg- 
istration fee for the synodical Luther 
League convention ?”’ This was one of 
the main questions discussed by the 
executive committee of the Texas- 
Louisiana LL executive committee at 
its recent meeting at St. Peter's, Ander, 
Texas. The answer was, “Yes.” 

A large majority of the committee 
voted in favor of the idea. It was 
pointed out that the increased fee 
might cause a drop in attendance at 
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ULC President Franklin Clark Fry wil 
address Luther leaguers at Ann Arbor 


the convention. But President Arlynt 
Hausmann argued that those who wer 
really interested in league work woul 
not hesitate to obtain the extra mone} 
needed to attend. Sister Bernice Pantel 
synodical youth advisor, seconded hi: 
argument by pointing out that LUTHE! 
LIFE is an essential tool in LL work 
and that no leaguer should be with 
out it. 

The committee also voted to adc 
the name of Eleanor Kelling, St 
James’ Church, Houston, to the Chris 
tian Vocation Honor Roll to mark he 
outstanding work in church, league 
and community. She has been organis 
at St. James’ for four years. 


- ME FOR MICHIGAN 


President Fry to appear 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church, will 
iddress Luther leaguers at the Thurs- 
Hay evening session of the Ann Arbor 
‘onvention, LLA Executive Secretary 
Leslie Conrad recently announced. 


At all sessions of the convention, 
President Fry will be represented by 
iis assistant, Dr. George Harkins. Dr. 
Harkins will also serve as official par- 
damentarian of the meeting. 


Outstanding Lutheran leaders who 
qave their fingers on the pulse beat of 
American life will appear on a panel 
on Wednesday evening to discuss 
various aspects of social action. They 
will deal with politics, family life, 
racial relations, and military service. 


Five-day paradise for athletes 


Afternoon recreation periods at the 
LLA convention, Aug. 15-20, will be 
an athlete’s paradise. Scheduled for use 
are the men’s Sports Building, 30 
tennis courts on Ferry Field, the 18- 
hole golf course, and the new $1 mil- 
lion Women’s Swimming Pool. 

The Sports Building has facilities 
for playing basketball, volleyball, 
squash, handball, and paddle ball. It 
also contains a 75-foot swimming pool 
and has an auxiliary gymnasium 
equipped with individual exercise ap- 
paratus. In addition there are locker 
and shower accommodations for 4,000 
men, This building was completed in 
1929. 

The University’s 18-hole golf course 
is of championship caliber and is re- 
garded as among the finest in the 
Middle West. A club house, completed 


Michigan’s Ferry Field. Sports Building is in foreground, tennis courts at right. 


Toronto leaguers peer through smoke of 


in 1950, provides locker and shower 
facilities, and a lunch room. 

The new Women’s Swimming Pool 
was completed in 1954. It has a pool 
that is 75 feet long and 44 feet wide. 
Two lounges, in addition to locker 
and shower rooms, are provided. 

The stadium, seating 97,239, is open 
to the public throughout the summer. 
It is a rather impressive sight, even 
when empty. 


West to east and East to west 
‘Make way! We're bringing the 
West to the east,’ Fred Vaselenak, 
former president of the Pacific LL, has 
announced. A full bus load of leaguers 
from the Pacific LL are definite in 
their plans to attend the Ann Arbor 
conclave. Possibly there will be more. 
The theory of relativity, however, 
ought to have something to say here. 
For the Pittsburgh LL is planning to 
take the East to the west. Their goal 
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campfire at their retreat to Mink Lake 


is to fill six busses bound for Michi 
gan. 


Subjected for 60 hours to the wild: 


Redeemer LL, Toronto, Ont., de 
cided “‘to test. the mutual reactions o: 
a group of average Luther leaguer: 
who have been subjected for 60 hour: 
to the wilds of nature, to the teaching: 
of God, and to a constant relation: 
ship with their fellowmen.” 


Sixteen members, with their pasto: 
and his wife, journeyed to Mink Lake 
near Eganville, a remote site 250 mile: 
from Toronto. There they worshipped. 
studied, played, and ate together. 

Result: The group were so enthusi: 
astic over the benefits of the retreat 
that they wanted to suggest that othe: 
leagues include a similar spiritual ex. 
perience in their programs, “It cer. 


3ette Castle and Judy Haag are among the 44 youth tithers at St. Luke’s mission. 


wway, you don’t anticipate much of 
t rush. 


Yet the latter has recently been 
lappening among the youth of the 
Jnited Lutheran Church. Last year the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement offered 
0 give a Lord’s Treasury Box to every 
young person who would promise to 
ithe. By the first of May a total of 
3,631 pledges had been received at 
he New York office. And they “‘are 
till rolling in,” Assistant Director 
john Van Iderstine reports. 


Every opportunity to do nothing 
Typical of many congregations has 
een the experience of First Church, 
Altoona, Pa. After hearing an expla- 
vation of Christian stewardship, over 
50 young people said they would like 
© tithe. And many more decided to 


begin a program of systematic and 
consecrated giving. 

“The remarkable thing about this 
program,” reported Co-Pastor Eugene 
R. McVicker, “is that every oppor- 
tunity was given to the young people 
to do nothing.” 

In St. Luke's, a mission congrega- 
tion in Sioux City, Iowa, 60 young 
people pledged a total of $1,177 to 
the congregation’s budget. Forty-four 
of these promised to tithe. 

And they really meant what they 
said. In the first quarter of the year 
they lacked only $24.14 of paying the 
first one-fourth of their annual pledge. 

“Only one of the young people 
making pledges has full-time employ- 
ment,” Pastor Raymond Tiemeyer 
wrote. “Several of the young people 
pledged as high as 25 per cent.” 
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Don 
Mueller, 


Giant 


Look at that Lutheran! 


By Leslie Conrad 


HEN the New York Giants 

went into their pennant-win- 
ning game at the end of last season 
Willie “Say Hey!’ Mays and a Lu- 
theran by the name of Don Mueller 
were having a friendly . team-mate 
battle for the hitting title. Don was 
leading in- hitting as the close-out with 
the Philadelphia Phillies began. And 
the chances for the 180-pound_ six- 
footer who throws right handed and 
bats left handed to maintain his mar- 
gin looked good. 

But in that wind-up game Don was 
“tight” and Willie was “loose.” Willie 
got three-for-four for the afternoon. 
Don smacked the ball all right, as 
he usually does, but somebody stood 
dab smack in front of four of his line 
drives. Only two of his six attempts 
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fell in for singles. So Willie won. 

Later the Giants went on to clul 
the daylights out of the Clevelanc 
Indians in four straight games in the 
World Series. And do you remembe: 
who got the most hits for the worl 
champions? Don Mueller and Alvir 
Dark got seven bingles apiece to leac 
the team. Don batted a hefty .389 
Where was Willie Mays? He slumpec 
to .286. 


“Mr. Consistency” 


Don deserves the title “Mr. Con 
sistency.”” He struck out less than any 
body else in the National League las 
year. Pitchers fanned him only 1 
times in 619 ‘‘at bats.” 


And when it came to getting bas 
knocks, there was no more consisten 


ball player in the majors—both Na- 
tional and American leagues—in 1954. 
He pounded out 212 hits. In fact, he 
was the only baseballer in the National 
League who got more than 200 hits. 
Only two players in the American 
League—Nellie Fox and _ Harvey 
Kuenn (who was baseball’s Lutheran 
rookie of 1953)—got more than 200. 
Each netted a total of 201 safeties. 


Despite all those hits, Don is sure 
that he would have netted a lot fewer 
if there had been more pitchers like 
Robin Roberts and Curt Simmons of 
the Phillies, Bob Rush of the Cubs, 
and Harvey Haddix of the Cardinals. 

“As for the first three,” opines Don, 

“they're tough because they throw so 
hard. And Haddix, he’s just plain 
good!” 
_ When queried about the remarkable 
success of the New York Giants in 
1954, especially in view of the fact 
that most sports writers and pennant 
prognosticators had picked them to 
finish no better than fourth or fifth, 
Don said, “Our club was made up of 
guys who were pulling for each other 
all the time. I guess our spirit grew 
stronger with each victory. Leo (Man- 
ager Durocher) kept the players fired 
up so that we were all moving at our 
best pace.” 


Birth inspires homer 

As early as 1952 Don was feared 
as a long-ball hitter. His greatest thrill 
in those days came from his long-dis- 
tance ball-clouting. 

“It was three years ago during a 
series with Brooklyn,” he recently said. 
“They were leading the league at the 
time. In one game [| hit three home 
runs. Next day, I started off with an- 
other clout into the stands. As I started 


to the plate for the last time that after- 
noon, Monte Irvin, our left fielder, 
yelled at me and motioned me to the 
sidelines. He gave me some news that 
I had been waiting for. My son, whom 
we later named Mark, had been born 
a few minutes before that. As luck 
would have it, I stepped up to the 
plate, and with the power of a just- 
informed father, I smacked the first 
pitch over the right field wall for my 
fifth home run in two games. And, if 
you've ever been in the Polo Grounds 
in New York City, you know that it 
really takes a wallop to get one into 
deep right field.” 

Those five homers in two days tied 
the major league record for home runs 
in two successive games. 

For the last couple of years, Don 
has concentrated on getting on base 
with solid singles—and an occasional 
two-ply bingle thrown in. 

“Tm not going for those home runs 
like I used to,” he reported. “T just 
step into the box, looking for a base 
hit. Besides, I’ve usually got Willie 
Mays batting behind me, and I can 
depend on him to bring me around 
the sacks with a long swat.” 


Father was a Pirate 


Don isn’t the first big-league ball 
player in his family. His father, who 
is now in the transit business, was a 
regular with the Pittsburgh Pirate club 
from 1923 to 1927. He played both 
third base and the outfield. ‘Dad's in- 
terest in the game helped me get off 
to an early start in baseball.” 

Don's professional baseball career 
began in 1944, When just 17 years of 
age, he was assigned to the Jersey City 
team of the International League—a 
New York Giants’ farm club, gen- 
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erally just one step removed from the 
parent club’s roster. His first year with 
Jersey City was one he still remembers, 
since he pounded the ball at a respect- 
able .348 clip. But with the war in 
progress, he joined the Merchant 
Marines the next year. 


It was August of 1948 before he 
made the jump to the Polo Grounds, 
and he’s been a Polo Grounder ever 
since—and we believe he'll be there 
for some time to come. “Naturally, I'll 
play ball just as long as my legs hold 
out.” As for a coach’s or manager’s 
job after his playing days are over, 
Don shakes his head, ‘Naw, that’s not 
for me!” 


Don is a member of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Maryland Heights, Mo. His 
father got him interested in both base- 
ball and church. Don recalls that dur- 
ing his boyhood, Sunday meant two 
things: First, Sunday school and 
church, and then baseball. 

“At first, I didn’t care for either. I 
would much rather have been fishing. 
But Dad was right, and soon I saw it 
his way. I hope my little son, Mark, 
follows the same trail. We started him 
in Sunday school last fall at the age 
of two.” 


Mueller’s most enthusiastic fans: are 
his wife and little Mark. When asked 
whether Mark would follow in his 
father’s baseball steps, he replied, ‘I 
don’t know, but he sure likes it now. 
He gets his bat and ball every morn- 
ing I’m home and wants to play with 
him, Guess some day he'll be a little 
leaguer, and, then, maybe a_ big 
leaguer.” 

A major league baseball player lives 
a strenuous life for more than half of 
the year. He travels from one city to 
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another, grabbing shut-eye on a hit- 
and-run basis. He’s separated from his 
family and home church more than 
half of the season. 


“I’m proud to be a Christian” 


With considerable concern, the 
Giant outfielder explained; “I find it 
pretty hard to get to church regularly 
during the playing season. We usually 
have to be out on the field by 10:30 
on Sunday morning for batting prac- 
tice. Since there are few Lutheran 
churches with early services, it’s almost 
impossible to be regular in attendance 
during the summer. 

“However,” Don quickly added, 
“that doesn’t mean that baseball and 
religion don’t mix. Religion and faith 
are needed in any sport, and baseball 
gives a player lots of chances to put 
both of them to use.” 

After the 1953 baseball season, 
Manager Leo Durocher took his New 
York Giants to Japan for some exhibi- 
tion games. As usual, Don was “Mr. 
Consistency,” batting a near .400 clip 
on that tour, witnessed by more than 
350,000 Japanese fans—and they 
played only eleven games. 

While in Tokyo, Don was inter. 
viewed on Japan’s Lutheran Hou 
radio broadcast. He summed up his 
own attitude about Christianity and 
baseball this way: “I’m proud to be 
a baseball player, but prouder to be 
a Christian. I know my Saviour and 
without him I can do nothing. To all 
of you I say read your Bible, believe 
all of God’s wonderful promises. The 
Bible puts it better than I can: ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’”’ 


How to Forgive Yourself 


Love your neighbor as yourself, Jesus said. 


But what if you find that you hate yourself? 


By William E. Hulme 


Baas James was upset. Her 
mother said it was her nerves. 
All Martha knew was that she felt on 
edge—irritable and jumpy. She was 
having trouble getting along with her 
friends. In fact she was having trouble 
getting along with herself. 


“IT feel like I'd just like to get away 
for awhile,’ she said. “Yet I know 
this isn’t the answer. I'd feel the same 
anywhere. I know where the trouble 
is. It’s in me.” 


Martha had sought help before. She 


had been told to get her mind off her- 
self—to try to help others. It was 
good advice; yet it failed to help her. 


“I tried,” Martha said. ‘I really 
tried hard. For awhile I thought may- 
be I was getting somewhere. But I’m 
no one to help anybody else—not in 
the condition I’m in!” 

Of course Martha needed to get 
her mind off herself. But there were 
too many unsettled issues in her soul 
to allow her to do it. To help those in 
need is the meaning of the Christian 
life. Love thy neighbor as thyself, 
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Jesus said, But what if you do not love 
yourself ? 


Many people are poor helpers be- 
cause they are such good advice-giv- 
ers. To tell a self-centered person that 
what he needs is to center himself 
around others may make sense, but 
what if his emotions are too disturbed 
to allow him to do it? This is why 
Martha failed—or rather why the good 
advice failed Martha. 


Martha’s inner feelings had to come 
out and be faced—and accepted. She 
hadn’t searched long before she knew 
what her trouble was. In fact, she 
half-knew before, but didn’t want to 
admit it. 

“It’s my older sister,” she said. “I 
know I shouldn’t—but sometimes I 
think I hate her. It’s awful to say it.” 
Awful or not, it was true. No good 
can come from trying to hide it. We 
have to start where we are rather than 
where we should be if we are ever to 
be where we should. 


“She acts so superior to me,” Mar- 
tha said. “It seems that she’s trying 
to keep me in a bad light before the 
folks.”” Martha’s cheeks flushed as she 
literally spit out her words. Then she 
hung her head in shame over the 
feelings she had aroused. “I’ve been 
told I should have a talk with her— 
but I—just can’t.” 

“Pretend your sister is sitting right 
over there in that chair,’ I said. “Now 
talk to her. What thoughts go through 
your mind?” 

Martha closed her eyes and shook 
her head vehemently. “I just want to 
get away from her. I’m all tense. | 
don’t want to talk to her.” 

The closer she came to her sister the 
more intense grew her feelings of re- 
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sentment. In this sense she did not 
want a reconciliation. Her bitterness 
also made her feel like a hypocrite in 
seeking an understanding. She feared 
she would be punished for having 
such thoughts. “I seem to have a fear 
that I'm going to get it for something 
—any minute—around the. next cor- 
ner. 


Love for self is the pattern 


Our feelings that are opposed to 
love have a way of returning upon our 
own heads. We grow critical of our- 
selves because of them. Not only is 
love for self the pattern for love of 
others, but a lack of love for others 
creates a lack of love for ourself. 
When we harbor resentment, hatred, 
or envy within us we feel uneasy in 
any close relationship with another. 
We think others can see right through 
us. The closer they come the more we 
feel exposed. We feel that others are 
as critical of us as we are of ourselves 
—or at least that they would be if they 
knew us well enough. 

We cannot take ourselves because 
we feel others cannot fake us. Martha’s 
fears reminded her of the way she 
used to feel as a little child. Her par- 
ents believed in swift and severe jus- 
tice for any disobedience, and their dis- 
play of anger that went with the disci- 
pline terrified her. ‘I was always afraid 
of getting it,” she said. “I was never 
sure quite how to avoid it.” She paused 
as her mind went over the old 
memories. “I can remember yet after 
getting whipped I would go to my. 
room and say as loud as I dared, ‘I 
hate you. I hate you!’”’ This expres- 
sion of resentment was her only way 
of protecting her self-respect which 
she felt had been attacked. The treat- 


ment had its effect: Martha became 
critical of herself even as she resented 
the criticism of others. 


Disgust with ourselves 


You probably know how Martha 
felt because there is within all of us 
in variant degrees a sense of guilt or 
disgust with ourselves that casts its 
shadow on all that we do. And unless 
something is done to solve this prob- 
lem we usually ascribe to God the 
same critical attitude toward us that 
we feel toward ourselves. This hinders 
our religion from helping us to come 
to peace on these unsettled issues in 
our souls. So long as we are not recon- 
ciled with the person that we really 
are, we are cut off from improvement. 


Suppose your automobile has a 
couple of broken pistons. What do 
you do? Kick it? Turn your back on 
it in disgust? You may if you are 
angry, but you will never fix it this 
way. Yet this is how we often treat 
ourselves. We have to accept our auto 
as broken down, dare to open its hood 
and examine its parts. Only then can 
we begin to deal intelligently with the 
problem. In like manner we must deal 
with this problem of our inner life. 

So long as we feel God’s disapprov- 
ing eyes upon us we will not have the 
courage to confront ourselves with 
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understanding. Because of this we 
often make impossible demands upon 
ourselves. This in turn leads to a mis- 
understanding of the Christian mes- 
sage. 

This good news is that God’s favor 
does not depend on our love for him 
but on his love for us. The solution 
to our problem is worked out by God. 
When we grow to see him as he is 
made known to us in Jesus Christ we 
become aware of a love that is un- 
changing. In addition, it is a love that 
we begin with, rather than work up 
to. When we realize this we are re- 
lieved from the pressure of the divine 
frown upon us that we had imagined, 
and are free to examine ourselves in 
the light. To sum it up, the good news 
of Christianity is this—that our value 
as a person does not depend upon the 
quality of our inner or outer life, but 
depends solely on the fact that God 
loves us. This assurance brings us to 
peace with ourselves. It releases our 
concern over ourselves so that we can 
become concerned over the needs of 
others. The experience of his love for 
us so satisfies our needs that we can 
give to others without being needy for 
any return. 


Christ died for us 

We find our greatest difficulty in 
receiving God’s love at the times when 
we feel most unworthy of it. When 
our own heart condemns us, when we 
feel we are failures—we have trouble 
realizing that it is because we are sin- 
ners that Christ died for us. A right- 
eous God, we feel, could only be re- 
pelled by the likes of us. Yet it is 
precisely God's willingness to save 
“even the likes of us” that describes 
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his righteousness. If we allow our- 
selves to resist God’s love because we 
cannot understand /ow he can love us, 
our religion is based on something 
other than the Christian gospel. We 
are undervaluing what the Bible calls 
the grace of God—his willingness to 
give us what we do not deserve—and 
this leads only to despair. God does 
not want us to think that we are not 
good enough for forgiveness. The 
Bible says it so clearly: “If our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart.” 


Understanding how we got our 
critical attitude toward ourselves and 
why we find it unnatural to accept 
God's love, helps us in our struggle 
to believe the gospel. To understand, 
we say, is to forgive. More accurately 
—understanding is a help to forgiv- 
ing. Understanding is basic to God’s 
forgiveness also. It is not only his 
realization that we are sinners that 
moved him to save us, but his realiza- 
tion that we are unable to save our- 
selves. 

Jesus said that what we try to hide 
even from ourselves will some day be 
shouted from the housetops. If we 
have not forgiven ourselves this can 
be a horrifying thought. But when we 
receive God’s love, it makes little dif- 
fererice. God’s forgiveness of us takes 
the embarrassment out of life. We 
know he understands and forgives; 
therefore, we can believe that on that 
day others will also. When we feel 
safe in our relationship with God, we 
are more inclined to feel safe in our 
relationship with people. 

This does not mean that we will 
have no regrets over our behavior. 
When we realize the extent of our 
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shortcomings we cannot help but be 
saddened. So long as we allow God 
to love us as we are, this sorrow will 
make us more tolerant toward others. 
It is doubtful if we should even try 
to eliminate the sorrow. Such regrets 
are part of that mourning that Jesus 
said was blessed. Humility can be 
painful. The hurt we feel over our 
failures may give us that awareness 
of the beam in our own eye that hin- 
ders our preoccupation with the motes 
in the eyes of others. Yet our pain is 
not despair, for we sorrow in hope. 
God is greater than our shortcomings. 
He can even use our failures to some 
good purpose. 

So we see that God’s love is the 
power that gets things started. Once 
we receive it we find it so contagious 
that we not only love him in return, 
but begin to love ourselves and even 
our neighbor. When Jesus said that 
we should love our neighbor as our- 
selves, he was giving us more than 
a pattern for behavior—he was als 
showing us the way. For it is only a 
we love (forgive) ourselves, that w 
can love (forgive) our neighbor. An 
it is because we realize God has for 
given us that we not only can bu 
must forgive ourselves. 

Love for our neighbor is also th 
way we show love to ourselves. Non 
of us lives unto himself. When lov 
is our motive for being helpful t 
others we ourselves receive more tha 
we give. The prayer of Francis o 
Assisi is an expression of this truth: 

“O Divine Master, grant that I ma 
not so much seek to be consoled a 
to console; to be understood as to 
derstand; to be loved as to love; fo 
it is in giving that we receive; it i 


in pardoning that we are pardoned; 
and it is in dying that we born to 
eternal life.” 


Perhaps we can say that we love 
ourselves because we love our neigh- 
bor. 


oT OPRLG LD EAS: — 


Choose a committee of four leaguers, 
with one acting as the leader, to prepare 
the topic for presentation and discussion. 
They should work under the pastor’s super- 
vision because of the theology involved in 
the problem. One of the leaguers may pre- 
sent the case of Martha James to the group; 
another may explain the nature of her 
problem; and a third may present the so- 
lution to her problem. The fourth mem- 
ber, the leader, may sum up the scriptural 
teaching on the relationship between God's 
forgiveness and our own forgiveness and 
then present the questions for discussion. 
‘He may also conduct the discussion, with 
the pastor in the audience for referral. 

At the beginning of the program the 
leader of the committee may present each 
leaguer with a piece of paper. He will 
suggest that each person pretend he has 
written on this paper that which he would 
desire most to forgive himself for. Noth- 
ing is actually written on the paper be- 
cause of the fear that others may see. After 
the closing prayer following the presenta- 
tion of the topic and the discussion, the 
leader or the pastor may direct the leaguers 
to tear up the paper as they bow their 
heads for the benediction. He will explain 
that in so doing they are signifying that 
as surely as God’s Word is true, God has 
forgiven them, and therefore, they can for- 
give themselves. 


Worship outline 


1. Write on the blackboard the words 
of Hebrews 4:16 and I John 4: 17. 


2. After a hymn has been sung, such 
as “Just as I Am,” the leader may read 
the verses and then suggest that the 
leaguers read them together aloud. Fol- 
lowing this the leader may explain that 
these verses form the basis for the solu- 
tion to the topic for the meeting. 

3. Another hymn, such as “O Master 
Let Me Walk With Thee,’’ may be sung. 

4, Prayer for guidance in the discussion 
of the topic. 

After the discussion is ended the leader 
may again direct the attention of the group 
to the verses on the blackboard and close 
with the following prayer: 


Our Father, we bring before thee every- 
thing about us—the things we like and 
the things we hate. Help us to believe the 
gospel—that thou dost love us as we are. 
We praise thee for such good news. We 
thank thee also for the way in which thou 
didst give us thy love, namely, through 
our wonderful Lord Jesus Christ. Knowing 
that through him thou dost forgive us all 
our sins, help us also to forgive ourselves. 
Grant us this peace. In his Name. Amen. 


Pertinent questions 

1. What is the relationship between 
feelings of guilt and feelings of inferiority? 

2. What effect does feeling guilty have 
on our prayer life? 

3. What has Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion to do with God's willingness to for- 
give our sins? 

4, Is it possible to believe God forgives 
us and yet not forgive ourselves? 

5. Can one feel unforgiven by God and 
still believe in Christ? 

6. Does forgiving ourselves make a dif- 
ference in our attitude toward others? 

7. What are some of the most difficult 
things to forgive ourselves for? 

8. How will forgiving ourselves for 
these things affect our relationship with 
God? 
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If Your Parents Do Not Love You 


It’s a tough fact to accept. But don’t ruin your life 


with bitterness. Build other enriching relationships. 


By Carl J]. Schindler 


1 Fees a recent preliminary ex- 
amination for the draft a young 
man made such a dull impression that 
he was judged a mental defective. He 
was about to be rejected when the 
draft board psychologist discovered 
that his intelligence was normal. His 
difficulty was that he was so lonely 
and so withdrawn that he looked to 
all the world like a sub-normal person. 


The young man had been brought 
up in an orphanage. The home had 
furnished him food, shelter, and train- 
ing. He had never been abused. But 
neither had he ever known the love 
of some one to whom he really be- 
longed. It was not lack of intelligence 
but lack of love that accounted for 
his retardation. Food and shelter and 
training were not an adequate substi- 
tute for the love that parents or good 
foster parents could have bestowed 
upon him. 

Within a home complete rejection 
of a child by both parents rarely oc- 
curs. Even if prospective parents do 
not look forward to the birth of a baby, 
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the situation usually changes after the 
child has made his appearance. 


Of course, parental love is not al- 
ways of the kind we approve. Some 
people yell at their children, keep them 
untidy, and impose upon them tasks 
that we consider too arduous. Even so, 
social workers who deal with these 
cases are no longer as eager as formerly 
to remove the children from their 
homes. They have learned that an in- 
adequate home still has a wealth of 
meaning for those who are part os 
that family group. 


Rejection may be unconscious 


That is not to say, however, tha 
unconscious and unrecognized rejec 
tion of a child on the part of parent 
does not exist or is very unusual. 


Parental rejection, as a rule, take 
a far more subtle form than physica 
privation. It can appear as exaggerate 
fault-finding. Overtly the parent is cor 
recting the child “for his own good.’ 
The parent may even sincerely believ 
in his own good intentions and act o 
the assumption that concern for th 


child is the reason for his constant 
criticisms. Below the surface, however, 
lies the fact that the child annoys him 
and the unconscious hope that by 
criticism and correction he can make 
the youngster over into something 
more pleasing to him. All parents are 
forced frequently to say, “No!” but 


parents who lack love will say it more 
often and with greater vehemence than 
others, though they will always be 
able to give a reason for their refusal. 

Rejection can also take the form 
of over-solicitude. The life of the child 
is restricted by innumerable safeguards. 
He will not be permitted to go swim- 


Every teenager at times feels misunderstood and lonely. It’s a part of maturing. 


ming or camping. He must bundle up 
to prevent colds and infections. He 
must stand at the head of his class 
and be a model child. 


We should be careful, however, not 
to identify every form of extreme care 
with rejection. Many parents who love 
their children dearly are of a fearful 
nature. They genuinely wish to pro- 
tect their children from every imagin- 
able form of harm. 


Fight with every weapon 

Real cases of parental rejection may 
be recognized by even quite young 
children. They sense the lack of love 
and defend themselves with every 
weapon at their disposal. They with- 
draw from the rejecting parent and 
move over to the other partner whose 
love is real, This preference frequently 
arouses the jealousy of the unloved 
parent and tends to aggravate the situ- 
ation. 

Rejected children quickly develop 
an extra-ordinary kind of obstinacy. 
They do not cooperate. Or they do the 
opposite of what is expected of them. 
In more serious cases they resort to 
mischief and, occasionally, to outright 
vandalism, acts of cruelty, or destruc- 
tion of property. 


Fighting against windmills 

There is no denying that the un- 
loved child begins life at a great dis- 
advantage. Scars will often remain 
throughout life, and a person will 
have to learn to live with them. He 
will have to be particularly careful in 
adult life to analyze his own decisions 
to make sure that he is not still fighting 
against windmills in the form of old 
memories. 

Rejected children at times adopt a 
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philosophy of life that is the exact 
opposite of that of the parent. The 
son of a staunch churchman may be- 
come a ‘‘free-thinker.’’ He honestly be- 
lieves that he is doing it for intellectual 
reasons. Actually he is using it as one 
way of “getting back at Father.” 

Rejected children, as a rule, have 
difficulty throughout life submitting te 
authority. Every time they have te 
carry out an order the old resentment 
against “‘being bossed” is stirred up 
again. They are frequently suspicious. 
unable to trust any one very far be- 
cause their earliest fundamental trust 
in the love of a parent was rebuffed 
and discouraged. 


Compensation for lack of love 


Is a person who was unfortunate 
enough to grow up in such a situation 
condemned to go through a life of 
psychological suffering and privation: 
He will, of course, never know what 
parental love is any better than a per- 
son born without sight will know the 
beauty of color and light. 

But nature compensates. Blind 
people develop an unusual keenness of 
their other sense organs. Love is no 
restricted to the family or blood rela 
tives. Friends, marriage partners, anc 
eventually one’s own children come 
into the picture and offer a deep and 
satisfying love relationship. In fact 
every one must eventually loosen the 
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bond that holds him to his elders and 
establish reciprocal love with mem- 
bers of his own and the next genera- 
tion. 

This shifting of generations is neces- 
sary for the simple reason that life 
goes on and removes the older gen- 
eration. 


Every adolescent has a phase 

While there zs such a situation as 
parental rejection, the majority of ado- 
lescents will do well to remember that 
every person goes through a phase 
when he is sceptical about the love of 
his parents. Maturity bursts upon the 
adolescent with a wealth of emotions 
and impressions that he cannot imme- 
diately assimilate. In his bewilderment 
he feels misunderstood, especially by 
the members of his own family. He 
feels alone, and in his loneliness he 
quickly concludes that his parents are 
indifferent toward him. 

Discipline at this age offers par- 
ticular difficulties. The adolescent feels 
his own maturity, yet he actually is 
not ready to make important decisions. 
In his inner confusion he interprets 
parental objections as evidence that his 
parents do not love him. 

Difference in age is a frequently 
ignored, yet unremovable, barrier. The 
most youthful parent cannot feel like 
a child, and the most mature child can- 
not see life as his parents see it. Once 
children reach their full maturity this 
difference in age is clearly recognized 
and respected by parents and children. 
They now can love without necessarily 
agreeing on the manner of their re- 
spective lives. 

Grown-up children realize more 
clearly what their parents meant to 
them and sacrificed for them. They 


can also accept the faults of their 
parents with a greater degree of tol- 
erance. As long as they thought the 
parents perfect, every deviation from 
that ideal came as a great shock. Now 
they know that their parents made mis- 
takes, partly for lack of knowledge, 
partly because of shortcomings in their 
own character. 


Parents, on the other hand, often 
recognize late in life that what they 
regarded as foolishness or obstinacy in 
their children was the first indication 
of real talent. 


Psalmist knew rejection 

A Christian youth, regardless of his 
home situation, seeks and finds the 
love of God. Parental rejection is noth- 
ing new. The psalmist was already 
familiar with it. “When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me in.” (Psalm 27:10) Much 
more clearly do we as Christians recog- 
nize the unfailing love of God whom 
Christ taught us to address as “Our 
Father.” 

Lack of parental love is a serious 
impairment. Yet it can have its com- 
pensations. Because a person grew up 
without the right kind of love he can 
develop a strong sense of sympathy 
and concern for others far beyond the 
confines of family and clan. All men 
are worthy of love. Perhaps our Lord 
had that kind of orientation in mind 
when he reminded his disciples: “Who 
is my mother and who are my breth- 
ren? And he stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren. For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.” (Mat- 
thew 13:48-50) 
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Who Is the Holy Spirit? 


Why complicate the picture of God by dividing him into 


three persons? What makes some people get “the Spirit” ? 


By Charles J]. Harris 


T was a “revival’’ meeting. The 

prayers were loud and jumbled. 
“Gospel” songs rang out one after 
another through the tent. The “altar 
call” was repeatedly sounded. One 
after another, old and young began to 
move from their seats down the aisle to 
a low rail where they knelt and held 
their heads in prayer. Suddenly one 
young woman shouted shrilly and be- 
gan to twist in strange contortions. 
Throughout the audience heads nod- 
ded, and voices piped, ‘Amen! She’s 
got the Spirit! Praise the Lord!” 

Two visiting Luther leaguers were 
thoroughly mixed-up as they left the 
tent. They decided to ask their pastor 
some questions, some deep and search- 
ing ones, about “the Spirit.” Their in- 
terview ran something like this. 

Question. What happens when 
one “gets the Spirit?” 

Answer. Some groups of Chris- 
tians quite sincerely believe that it is 
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only when one is emotionally stirred 
up that God has really taken hold of 
his life. In the early Christian church 
there were times when the “fervor of 
Pentecost’’ seized individuals and 
groups and they were sure that God 
was all-controlling in their lives. 
“Shouting” Methodists, the original 
Quakers (‘Shakers’), and “holy rol- 
lers’’—all these are modern forms of 
Christianity that place much emphasis 
on “getting the Spirit’ in highly 
charged emotional experiences. 


Q. Do Lutherans believe in this? 

A. Lutherans believe that God can 
become real through emotional experi- 
ences. But he usually becomes real in 
quiet, normal ways. Through baptism, 
through hearing the Word of God 
preached, through Bible reading, 
through the Lord’s Supper, the Spirit 
of God comes. The ‘“‘still small voice” 
is generally more reliable than the 
loud shout in matters dealing with God 
and his Spirit. Lutherans learn to trust 
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God’s Word more than their emotional 
ups-and-downs. 

Q. What is the Spirit? 

A. “The Spirit’ is properly called 
the Holy Spirit or the Holy Ghost. 
(The word “‘ghost’’ was once a fine 
word for ‘‘spirit,’” but today is too 
much associated with Hallowe'en 
pranks to be meaningful.) In the 
New Testament the Holy Spirit is the 
“perfect breath’’ (hagion pneuma in 


Greek) or wind of God. 


The Holy Spirit was not called “he” 
at first, but “‘it.’’ ‘It’ was considered 
the influence or energy of God that 
moved like the air according to God's 
pleasure in men and in the creative 
processes of the world. Jesus spoke of 
the Spirit to Nicodemus as a wind 
blowing (John3). We might call the 
Holy Spirit “God in Action.” 


Q. But why call the Holy Spirit 
“he” ? 

A. Since Jesus lived on earth we 
understand the Holy Spirit to be 
actually more than God’s influence or 
energy. He is God himself. He is a 
member of the Trinity. Just as we de- 
scribe God as “‘he,’’ so we must speak 
of the Holy Spirit as “he.” The Holy 
Spirit is God also. The use of “he” 
personalizes God. Christians in faith 
believe God is personal, in contrast to 
a “thing” or mere “power.” 


Q. Why complicate God with 
such a difficult idea as the Trinity? 

A. The best we can do in human 
language is to approach the truth. Let's 
try it this way. The Trinity was never 
defined in the Bible, but it was taken 
for granted in the New Testament. 
The doctrine arose after the first Chris- 
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tians knew Jesus Christ and the ex- 
perience of Pentecost (Acts 2). Faith 
demanded a fuller, richer definition of 
God. We know so much more of God's 
meaning and nature since Jesus lived, 
died, and rose again, that we simply 
must define God in larger, more com- 
plicated ideas. If we don’t, we are 
doing an injustice to a right under- 
standing: of God. 

The creeds (Apostles, Nicene and 
Athanasian) came into being because 
men felt compelled to define (as ac- 
curately as human beings can) for 
themselves and all men “the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth” about 
God as Jesus Christ revealed him. 


Q. But what does “the Trinity” 
mean? 

A. Perhaps by illustration or an- 
alogy we can grasp its meaning. Some 
folk consider every human being re- 
markably like the Trinity. Man is a 
kind of shadow or image of the Trin- 
ity with three persons yet one sub- 
stance. 

This is what we mean. Suppose that 
“God the Father Almighty’’ be con- 
sidered, with due reverence, the ‘‘sex”’ 
aspect of God. He has the power to 
create and bring to birth. A man has 
this human, quality too. His masculin- 
ity, his ‘‘maleness,’’ is that creative part 
of him which makes him distinctly the 
‘“‘man”’ that he is. (The same is true of 
women in their “femaleness.’’) To 
everyone he is known as a man, a 
male. His function as a male is to 
“be a man” (in contrast to a woman), 
creating, doing, living as a man 
should. But he is more than just a 
male! Even so God is more than just 
“God!” 

A man also marries. As a husband 
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he becomes the strong establisher and 
defender of the home. He shows, by 
his loving deeds and sacrifice for his 
wife, his true nature as a man. In a 
sense our Saviour, Jesus Christ, is the 
“husband God,” who has joined him- 
self for “better or for worse, in sick- 
ness and in health” to the human race. 
His intensely personal relationship re- 
veals his true nature to those to whom 
he is ‘“‘wed’’—in faith. Jesus Christ 
might, for our better understanding, 
be called God in the person of hus- 
band to man. 


But a human life is not complete | 
really unless it is a trinity of persons. | 
Normally, a man is meant to have chil- 
dren. He is a man and a husband in 
order to become a parent. As a parent 
he projects himself (“The baby looks 
just like its father!) into the future 
generations. Call this projection the 
“eternal’’ quality of parenthood. This 
parent aspect of man corresponds in a 
limited way to God, the Holy Spirit, 
who is God the parent bringing to 
birth his children from generation to 
generation. He is the Creator at work. 


Thus a human being is three persons 
in one substance. Each is equally im- 
portant and cannot be separated from 
the “‘one substance,’ yet each one 7s 
distinct in purpose and activity. He 
is known as a man to everyone, a hus- 
band to his wife, and parent (or 
“Daddy”’) to his children. Yet he is 
only one! We can also think of God 
in this way—God the Creator, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 


But doesn’t this make three 
“Gods” instead of one? 

A. So some people say! But 
actually, God is always the same God 
of the Old Testament and the New 
and of our own time. Our understand- 
‘ing of him has become more complete 
since Jesus has revealed him to us by 
his life, death, and resurrection. Our 
greater understanding is the important 
“change” brought about by the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 


— Q. But what 
Spirit do? 

A. The Holy Spirit is that person 
of God who not only creates things, 
but more especially creates Christians. 
He is that invisible power that takes 
hold of human life and creates the 
kingdom of God. He comes to a man, 
a woman, or a child, and lets the per- 
-son know about God and about him- 
self. 


- Q. How does the Holy Spirit do 
this? 


does the Holy 


@ The Rev. Charles J. Harris is 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Miami, Fla. He is a former grad- 


uate fellow at Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


A. We really don’t know! But 
Jesus promised that “the Counselor, 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he will teach you 
all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I have said to you” 
(John 14:16). 


As silently and invisibly as love, 
God comes to us. Jesus’ own disciples 
didn’t understand how God comes, 
but when the day of Pentecost arrived 
“they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit” (Acts 2:4). They knew that 
something new and powerful had 
come into their lives. They were 
changed. A new “‘dimension”’ to life 
was given to them that they were not 
aware of before. They suddenly un- 
derstood what God meant to them 
as never before. 


Q. Surely we understand how he 
works today, don’t we? 

A. Not completely. “God moves 
in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform.” But we do believe by faith 
that the Holy Spirit works through 
channels. 


Q. Can you give us some ex- 
amples? 

A. Take the Bible. When a man 
wants to read the Bible seriously we 
believe it is the Holy Spirit that makes 
him want to read it. He puts the de- 
site into us to know God, the Truth, 
the Way, and the Life. 

Then when a man begins to read, 
the Holy Spirit guides him to a right 
understanding. The man learns that 
he is a sinner, that his life needs to 
be surrendered to God. The Holy 
Spirit “convicts” him of his sin. Then 
he becomes sorry for his sins and 
wants to be made “‘clean’” and new. 
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When he thus becomes humble and 
contrite, he is ready to receive God 
within himself as never before. 

Faith is born as he begins to see 
what God has done and wants to do 
for him in his life. He sees that Jesus 
Christ came to be his Saviour and that 
all the Bible speaks of is meant for 
him. The Bible becomes God’s Word 
for him (not just an old book of 
interesting stories). And in Jesus 
Christ he sees God’s love for him 
through Christ’s wonderful life and 
his amazing death and glorious resur- 
rection. He is convinced that Jesus 
Christ lives—in him! He is born 
anew ! 


Q. Are there other channels than 
the Bible? 

A. Yes. He comes to us through 
the church. Whenever the gospel is 
preached, or a hymn sung, or a Sun- 
day school lesson taught, or a prayer 
said, or a discussion held, or Christian 
friends share together—the Holy 
Spirit works. When we are baptized 
or receive the Lord’s Supper, the Holy 
Spirit seeks to enter our hearts with 
the good news, revealed by Jesus 
Christ, that God loves us and wants us 
to trust. Through all these channels, 
sometimes .called “means of grace,” 
God himself draws near to reveal him- 
self to us. 


Q. Can we refuse 
Spirit? 

A. Yes, no man is ever forced to 
have faith or be Christian. A man can 
say, “No,” to God. But it is dangerous 
to do so. Jesus warned about the ‘“un- 
pardonable sin’ against the Holy 
Spirit. 

Q. What is the unpardonable 


the Holy 
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sin? 

A, In Mark 3:28-29, Jesus tells us 
that “‘all sins will be forgiven the sons 
of men . . . but whoever blasphemes 
against the Holy Spirit never has for- 
giveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin.’” He means that to turn one’s back 
to the Holy Spirit's power and influ- 
ence is the most dangerous of all sins, 
since it means that one is refusing the 
sources of power for the God-life. It is 
saying, ‘God, let me alone. I don’t 
want to be yours!” When such an at- 
titude becomes permanent, a man can’t 
be reached even by God. He literally 
seals himself off from God’s love. 


Q. Who has ever committed this 
sin? 

A. We as human beings have no 
way of knowing. This is in God's 
hands. But this we can say: Whoever 
is concerned enough to ask the ques- | 
tion, “Have I sinned against the Holy 
Spirit?”, can be sure that he has not 
committed it. For when one has stub- 
bornly refused God and become “un- 
pardonable”’ he has long before ceased 
even to ask the question. His con- 
science and response to God are so 
dead that the question itself is not 
even important. Furthermore, no per- 
son ever has the right to accuse another 
of this sin, for this is a matter that 
only God knows. 


Q. Well, then, can I really know 
that I am saved? 


A. Yes, you can. The imporant 
thing to remember always is that God 
has promised to save you. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son that whoever believes on 
him shall not perish but have eternal 
life.” 


If God were to ask you the ques- 
tion, “Do you love me?’, and you 
were to answer like Peter, ‘“Yes Lord, 
you know that I love you,” then you 
can be sure that you are ‘‘saved.”’ For 
God is eager to be born within you. 
He is much more eager to save than 
you are to be saved. 

And if you have faith, even as little 
as a “grain of mustard seed,’ God is 
surely your Saviour. All he asks is 
that you put your trust in him, no 
matter what your life may have been 
heretofore. When you do, he rushes 
in with the same power that the dis- 
ciples knew at Pentecost or the people 
“feel” at a tent-meeting revival. But 
for you it may have happened when 
you were baptized, even though you 
didn’t ‘‘feel” it. It happens when you 
read the Bible, or receive Holy Com- 
munion, or when you hear the won- 
derful news that Jesus Christ came to 
deliver you from your sin by his death 
and resurrection. 

The Holy Spirit's task is always this: 
“To call, gather, enlighten, and sancti- 
fy the whole Christian church on 
earth”, including you, and to assure 
you again and again that God is your 
Father through Jesus Christ by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 


TOPLC.LD EAS 


This is a most difficult subject to explain 
and discuss clearly because it deals with 
God’s Person. We can speak about him 
only in approximate terms. 

The topic material is so arranged that 
it can be used as a “‘radio script” with one 
person serving as the “‘pastor’’ and two 
or more “‘leaguers’’ asking the questions. 
Or, leaguers can be assigned individual 
questions to be directed to one person. 

Worship 
Hymn 142 (CSB) “Come Holy Ghost’, 
Hymn 148 (CSB) ‘‘Blest Spirit” 

Hymn 222 (CSB) “O Spirit of the Liv- 

ing God” 

Scripture: Acts 2:1-42, John 3:1-9 

Read in unison Luther’s explanation of 

the Third Article of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

Prayer 

The topic 

Discussions 

Projects 

1. From your pastor or the church li- 
brary secure a book on symbols. Find as 
many symbols of the Holy Spirit, and their 
meaning, as you can. Enlarged, colored re- 
productions on poster material would in- 
crease the interest. Find the symbols of the 
Holy Spirit that are in your church. 

2. Discuss with the group examples of 
the Holy Spirit's work in your life. 


@ Communism in Asia challenges the West to bring forth its own faith. Asians and 
Communists have every right to ask: But what do these people believe; what do they 
stand for; what are they after; what do they live by; who are they? Let the West 
answer!—Charles Malik, minister from Lebanon. 


@ People live 10, 20, 30, 50 years without a plan. No wonder they find their existence 
humdrum and tiresome. If they were farmers, they would probably plant wheat one 
week, root it up and plant barley the next; then dig up the barley and plant water- 
melon; then dig up the watermelon another week and plant oats. Fall comes around 
and they have no harvest; if they repeated that process for years, they could go crazy. 
It is the meaninglessness of life that makes it wearisome.—Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
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Common Mistakes in Prayer 


By DUNCAN FRASER 


Do your prayers seem futile? Perhaps you rudely chatter 


without a break of polite listening. Give God a chance. 


ety Christians are just as jittery 
and worry just as much about the 
world and its hardships as non-Chris- 
tians. Then, after years of church at- 
tendance, they rush out and buy any 
book that promises them “peace of 
mind’ or ‘power from _ positive 
thought” as though they had never 
heard the gospel. Stranger even than 
these Christians are those members of 
every congregation who work like mad 
on any parish activity—painting the 
church, raising money, or serving sup- 
pers—but who frankly say that they 
find prayer empty. 

Obviously, something is wrong with 
their idea of prayer. They are the vic- 
tims of common mistakes in the part 
of spiritual life that our Lord put first 
and that St. Paul counsels us to prac- 
tice ‘‘without ceasing.” 

When we find ourselves in the po- 
sition of these people, we should think 
seriously of Isaiah’s famous words: “In 
returning and rest shall ye be saved; 


in quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.” (Isaiah 30:15) It 
could be a real cure for many common 
mistakes in prayer. 


Return to the trail 


One of the commonest mistakes we 
make in the practice of prayer is to 
get lost. Perhaps you have had the 
experience of starting off on a famil- 
iar trail in the woods, but because it 
is not used frequently or because the 
underbrush has grown up since you last 
came that way, you lose it. When that 
happens to us in the woods two 
courses are open. We can pretend that 
we are experienced woodsmen and set 
out for our destination without looking 
for the trail. In that case we run a good 
chance of getting really lost. Or we 
can retrace our steps until we pick up 
the trail again. “Returning” is a good 
word to remember in prayer as well 
as woodmanship. 


One of the greatest mistakes in 
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prayer is unwillingness to “return” 
when we are lost. When prayer seems 
useless or dull we have missed the 
path and need to retrace our steps to 
familiar ground. 

If we thresh around in our spiritual 
life we are just as likely to stay lost 
as if we thresh around in the woods 
without a trail. Some people do, with 
fearful results. Since the ordinary 
ways of Christian prayer are lost to 
them, they dabble in all sorts of 
strange and unchristian kinds of 
prayer, imagining that they are mak- 
ing progress because they are enjoy- 
ing the novelty of the unfamiliar. 
One distinguished novelist who really 
should know better has looked pretty 
silly for some time, urging people to 
take up various forms of prayer that 
are peculiar to Hinduism. As a Chris- 
tian he is really lost. 

The point of return in prayer is the 
place where prayer last meant some- 
thing real to us. That may mean re- 
turning a long way. 

Baron von Hugel, one of the great 
teachers of prayer in recent times, as 
highly respected in Protestant circles 
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as in his own Roman Catholic com 
munion, has written that no one is to 
advanced in prayer to omit the mos 
common forms. He was speaking o 
the Ave Maria, but the same thing i 
true of the Lord’s Prayer or whateve 
prayers we were first taught. 

If the last time prayer was “‘real’”’ t 
us was when we dutifully said som 
simple prayer at our bedside befor 
going to sleep, that is the prayer fo 
our return. A curious thing about get 
ting order is that often the things w 
knew and did best as children meat 
more to us as adults than they did for 
merly. 


Rest gives God a chance 


The next word to remember is resf 
The Psalmist says that “there is a res 
for the people of God.” When w: 
rest in the presence of God we giv 
him a chance to speak directly to ou 
souls. 

A simple, illiterate old man, knowr 
for his goodness and constancy ir 
prayer, was asked what he prayec 
about. “I don’t say anything,” he said 
“T just look at the Lord, and he look 
at me. That’s enough.” This is the 
beginning of what we call adoration 
To “rest in the Lord’ is just simple 
“waiting upon God.” 


Man’s constant ‘chatter 


Rest is unprofitable without the nex 
word of Isaiah, guietness. How tirec 
God must be of man’s incessant patter 
One of the commonest mistakes people 
make in prayer is talking all the time 
God just doesn’t have a chance tc 
speak to us, and our constant chatte 
keeps us from hearing his voice in the 
depths of our souls and consciences. 

Furthermore, it’s as rude as to keer 


on talking when some friend is trying 
to speak. If prayer really is, as it is 
often defined, “loving conversation 
with God,” then common decency de- 
mands that we try to keep quiet dur- 
ing much of the time we spend in 
sprayer. If you want that peace of mind 
and soul about which so much is 
written today, plan to spend much of 
your prayer time in quiet waiting upon 
God. After all, all Christian prayer 
‘must inevitably end like our Lord’s: 
“Thy will be done.” 


Why shrink from God? 


Finally, the last word to recall is 
confidence. This is really the crux of 
the whole matter. We have confidence 
in our friends, in the findings of mod- 
ern science, in our country. Why not 
‘God? 

It must be disappointing to God 
when we don’t trust him. It is very like 
the way we feel when we try to make 
up to a small child or even a small ani- 
‘mal. We try to show him our good 
will, perhaps by offering him some 
‘small gift. But he shrinks away from 
us. 


Our Lord’s prayers assume God's 
interest and love. Such confidence 
‘means great, noble, generous thoughts 
of God. If our idea of God is too 
‘small, so too will be our confidence. 
Remember that when we say, in the 
Apostles Creed, “I believe,” we mean, 
“I put my trust in,” or “I stake my 


life upon God the Father Almighty.” 


St. Paul has four words 


When we turn from private prayer 
to public worship, we find many of 
the same mistakes, for worship is the 
‘prayer of Christians who are united 


within the bonds of common loyalty 
to Christ. 

St. Paul calls the Christian fellow- 
ship the “body of Christ.” He goes 
to considerable length to draw out 
the parallels between the parts of the 
human body and membership in the 
body of which Christ is the head and 
we are the members. So, just as Isaiah 
gives us four words to help get our 
bearings in private prayer, St. Paul 
gives four words by which we can 
test our reality in public or corporate 
worship. 

A common mistake about worship 
is the thought that there is not one 
faith of Jesus Christ, but many. It is 
too easy for Americans to assume this, 
for the great number of denomina- 
tions of the Christian church seems to 
prove that each represents a different 
faith. We even thoughtlessly aid this 
idea by speaking as though the Luther- 
an and Episcopalian faiths were quite 
different. Behind every Christian 
group, regardless of differences of gov- 
ernment or theological phraseology, 
lies the faith that is most conveniently 
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summed up in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is vitally important to recognize this 
oneness of the Christian faith if you 
are to have any corporate sense of the 
church at all. 


But one Lord 


Just as there is one faith, so there 
is one Lord. St. Paul knew Jesus in 
the same way as we, spiritually. You 
remember how he met the Lord on 
the road to Damascus. He had never 
known him in the flesh, any more than 
we may know him. Yet St. Paul’s spir- 
itual knowledge of Jesus was enough 
to draw out as great an enthusiasm and 
loyalty as could be shown by St. Peter 
or any of the others who had known 
him in the flesh. Like millions of 
Christians since, Paul’s loyalty was ex- 
clusive. He might have said, with 
Studdard-Kennedy’s cockney: 


There ain’t no throne, and there ain’t no 
books, 

It's *Im you've got to see, 

It’s "Im, just "Im, that is the judge 

Of blokes like you and me. 

And boys I'd sooner frizzle up 

I’ the flames of a burning ’ell 

Than stand and look into ’Is face, 

And ’ear "Is voice say—“Well?” 


The third word St. Paul gives us is, 
one baptism. This is the sign of our 
unity within the faith. Whatever con- 
cerns others is of concern to us too: 
Joys, sorrows, everything. So when we 
sing a hymn, it is our corporate prayer 
in action: 


And then for those, our dearest and our 
best, 

By this prevailing presence we appeal; 

O fold them closer to thy mercy’s breast! 

O do thine utmost for their souls’ true 
weal! 
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From tainting mischief keep them white 
and clear, 

And crown thy gifts with strength to 
persevere. 


Finally, the cause of all unities is 
one God and Father of us all. Public 
worship, corporate prayer, can nevet 
mean all it should to us until we rec- 
ognize that the fatherhood of God 
means just what it says. The faith in 
God’s fatherhood stretches the muscles 
of our minds until all small and mean 
ideas of brotherhood are seen to be 
what they really are. To love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and soul 
and mind and our neighbor as our- 
self, imposes a real discipline. It re- 
quires us not only to pray for all sorts 
and conditions of men, but also te 
pray with them to show that we mean 
business and practice what we preach. 

What is so offensive as a Christian 
who prays faithfully by himself but 
refuses to give his time and love tc 
pray with his brothers in the Christian 
fellowship? Someone has truly said 
“Outside this universal fatherhooc 
there is no bond strong enough tc 
unite people permanently in love. The 
bonds that pleasure knots are weak 
The bonds that self-interest ties are 
harsh. It is their love for God that i: 
the measure of all great souls.” 

All the common mistakes of public 
worship stem from the refusal to ac 
cept these unities that St. Paul men 
tions. If we concentrate upon the one 


The Rev. Duncan Fraser is rector 
of Grace Episcopal Church, Can- 
ton, N. Y. Formerly he was dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


For self-examination 


1. Make a 10-minute meditation 
on Isaiah 30:15 or Ephesians 4:5. 

2. Make, and keep up-to-date, 
a list of people you wish to re- 
member in your prayers. If the list 
is long, divide it into sections for 
each day of the week. 

3. Try to find at least one friend 
who will pray for the same pur- 
pose as you. It’s easier when we 
share our concerns. 


faith, one Lord, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all, we shall never 
igain be tempted to feel that prayer 
$a purely private and selfish act. We 
shall know ourselves for what we are: 
Members of the great family of grace, 
9ound irrevocably to one another as 
we are bound to God, sharing with one 
nother in the lifting up of our prayer 
Which knows no limits of time or 
space. 
Who was wrong? 


Shortly after the first World War a 
roung English YMCA secretary de- 
sided to take a walking trip from Mt. 
Athos back to his home in Salonika. 
de travelled in the company of a 
sreek monk of Mt. Athos, and they 
were together three days and nights. 

On the first night the Englishman 
smelt beside his bed to say his prayers. 

en he had finished he was amazed 
© find that his traveling companion 
was already asleep. Apparently the 
nonk had said no prayers before re- 
iring. The same thing happened the 


second night, and the third. Finally 
the young man got up courage to ask 
his companion about it. Didn’t he say 
his prayers ? 

The monk explained that he was a 
member of the community, and the 
prayers continued while he was ab- 
sent. Was there anything else in which 
he could instruct the young man? 

Without taking sides, this little 
story illustrates two extremes of prayer. 
The Englishman continued faithfully 
the habits that had been taught him 
as a child, and it would have been un- 
thinkable for him to retire without his 
bedtime prayers. The Greek was so 
immersed in the idea of corporate 
prayer that required the presence of 
the assembled community that private 
prayer had no meaning for him. Could 
it be that both were wrong, and right ? 


 TORICAIDEAS 


Questions for group discussion 

1. How might the Englishman and the 
Greek have helped each other to broaden 
his practice of prayer? 

2. How can a devotional reading of the 
Bible help deepen our prayers? 

3. In what ways could you increase 
your sense of “togetherness” in praying 
with others? 

Recommended for serious study 

Frederick Heiler: The Spirit of Worship. 
George H. Doran, New York. 

Oscar Hardman: A Study of Primitive 
Worship. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
1937. 

Richard and Painter: Christian Worship. 
The Lutheran Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. 1892. 


® Life’s greatest tragedy is the man with a 10-by-12 intellect and a 2-by-4 soul.— 


. R. Akers. 
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Apostle to the Jews 


“Jews will never be won through ‘good-will’ meetings,” 


Dr. Bravin insists, “for Jesus is not welcome there.” 


By Sam D. Taylor 


7 anyone thinks that he can get 
at the souls of Jewish people by 
‘good-will’ banquets and brotherhood 
meetings between Jews and Christians 
his efforts are doomed from the start. 
The only thing that any of us can 
offer the Jewish people that they do 
not already have is the gospel of the 
crucified, risen, and ascended Saviour.”’ 

The five-foot, two-inch speaker was 
making a tall impact on the listening 
group. He knew what he was talking 
about. He had spent 37 years bringing 
to the Jews that which they lack. He 
was Dan B. Bravin, who has been 
director of Christ’s Mission to the 
Jews, Pittsburgh, for the last 26 years 
and who is recognized as an authority 
on the Christian approach to the sons 
of Abraham. 

Born in the tiny Baltic state of 
Latvia five years before the close of 
the last century, Dan Kalman Bar- 
tholomew Bravin (the second name 
appears only on official papers) was 
left an orphan at the age of 14. Since 
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Latvia was a province of Russia, hi 
decided at age 17 to seek his fortun: 
outside his native land. 


Finding a ship’s captain who needec 
additional help, the youthful adven 
turer signed aboard a German freighte 
leaving Riga for London. The captait 
hid his illegal helper in the ship’s hol 
until Russian marine policemen hac 
completed their customary inspection 
He was ordered not to come up or t 
answer any knocks or whistles excep 
for the pre-arranged signal to be giver 
by an officer of the ship. 

Seasick until the freighter reache: 
the quiet waters of the River Thames 
young Bravin discovered that hi 
troubles were not over even in Eng 
lish territory. The captain insisted tha 
he remain on board and make thi 
return trip to Riga. Bravin was equall 
insistent that he would not return 
Finally the captain arranged with th 
English pilot who guided the ship int 
the harbor to smuggle the lad over 
fence onto English soil. 

Knowing no English, Dan Bravi 


For 26 years Dan B. Bravin has directed 
Christ’s Mission to the Jews, Pittsburgh. 


found work in a haberdashery owned 
oy a Polish Jew. With the same man 
ne also found living quarters. 


Converted to Christianity 


Not too long after his arrival in 
England, Dan happened to visit a 
Christian mission operated by the 
Church of England. Here, for the first 
‘ime, the Latvian youth heard the name 
of Jesus spoken with reverence. 

“Here I heard the good news of 
it Messiah, a Saviour. I could not 
relieve what I heard, yet I could not 
"esist the conviction that the mission- 
ities were honorable men who had no 
reason to deceive me.” 

Bravin attended the mission for 
many months. Finally he was baptized 
ind confirmed in the Anglican church. 


Offered an education by the church, 
the bright young man learned the trade 
of printer’s compositor—a_ three-year 
course that he completed in 17 months. 
This trade has never been forgotten. 
Frequently Dr. Bravin can still be ob- 
served in the workshop of a printing 
firm intelligently correcting forms that 
the printer has set for a missions pub- 
lication. 

In 1919 Bravin, who had entered 
full-time Christian service a year be- 
fore, departed for Serbia with the 
British Relief Expedition. For his post- 
war service there he was decorated by 
the king of Yugoslavia and by the 
Yugoslavian Red Cross. 

About this time the ‘Severance from 
Rome’’ movement was arising in 
Czechoslovakia and a demand for 
Christian workers there was becoming 
apparent. Sensing the need, he asked 
to be sent. Within a year he had 
learned the language well enough to 
preach in the vernacular. 

Returning to England in 1923, he 
joined the staff of the Barbican Mis- 
sion, through which he had first come 
to a knowledge of Christ. This marked 
the start of a life-long career, a career 
of which he was later to write, ‘The 
Christian missionary to the Jews has 
a two-fold mission to perform: To the 
church and to the Jews. He stands as 
the mediator between the two.’ 

Dr. Bravin has consistently main- 
tained that the conducting of brother- 
hood meetings are a waste of the mis- 
sionary’s time. ‘‘Methods of that char- 
acter call for a tacit understanding that 
Christians will not attempt to prosely- 
tize Jews—that they will leave their 
Jesus outside the banqueting room. 
The purpose of such meetings is not 
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Missionary’s wife in clinic. When telephone callers ask for Dr. Bravin, they a1 
occasionally startled by the question, “What do you want healed? Body or soul? 


to convince Jews how the Spirit of 
Christ works in the hearts of his Gen- 
tile followers; it is rather to convince 
Gentiles that they can be good Ameri- 
cans without believing in Jesus and 
the doctrine concerning him. These 
Jewish-Christian good-will meetings 
are anti-Christian in origin and prac- 
tice. That so many good people have 
been misled by the high-sounding 
words of these ‘good-willers’ is both 
unfortunate and alarming.” 


Comes to America for the Baptists 


In the-years immediately before the 
roar of the twenties was reduced to a 
mild squeak, church leaders of Amer- 
ica were becoming more alert to the 
need for Christian activity among 
Jewish people. Thus, in 1926, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Buffalo Bap- 
tist Union sailed to Europe in search 
of additional help for the Union's 
Jewish mission. He came back with 
Dan Bravin. 

He stayed in Buffalo less than a 
year before becoming an associate of 
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Dr. Henry Einspruch at the Unite 
Lutheran Church’s mission to the Jew 
in Baltimore—on the condition th: 
he would not have to join the Li 
theran church. 

But Bravin soon came to love th 
Lutheran church and was ordained 
the Maryland synod. He received h 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from C 
cago Lutheran Seminary and d 
graduate work at the University 
Pittsburgh. 

Lutheran work among Jews in t 
United States has had a rather uni 
spiring history. In 1906 the Rev. Jo 
Legum pioneered by starting a missi 
in Pittsburgh. This effort produce 
among others, a young convert nam 
Paul I. Morentz, who founded a L 
theran mission in Philadelphia. St 
the church was not greatly intereste 

But as the years passed other m 
sions were started. And in 1947 t 
ULC and the Scandinavian Luther: 
groups decided to coordinate th 
Jewish mission work through the 
tional Lutheran Council. The Depa 


men. ou: the Christian Approach to the 
Jewish People became a part of the 
Division of American Missions of the 
NLC. The Rev. Harold Floreen was 
the department's first secretary. Former 
Philadelphia Missionary Nels  E. 
Bergstrom is now secretary. 

The department brings together 
missions in Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Los 
Angeles, in addition to Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 


Rebuilds Pittsburgh work 


Pittsburgh’s work continued fairly 
smoothly under Legum, but after his 
death no replacement could be found. 
The mission was discontinued. In 1929 
‘the ULC called Missionary Bravin to 
start anew the Pittsburgh field. 
Meanwhile, Baltimore’s Bravin had 
extended a call of his own to Phila- 
delphian Rita Knopf, then resident 
physician at the Louisville, Ky., Chil- 
-dren’s Hospital. Dr. Knopf accepted 
Dan Bravin’s call to share his life and 
kept a Baltimore altar date in April 
of 1929. (Uniformed callers are oc- 
casionally startled when, after re- 
questing Dr. Bravin, a voice at the 
other end asks, ‘““What do you want 
healed? Body or soul ?’”’) 

Pittsburgh offered nothing to work 
with. Legum was dead and so was the 
work he had toiled so hard to build. 
Bravin’s first step was to establish a 
residence from which to work. There 
was no need at that time for a mission 
building. 

Christian work among a non-Chris- 
tian people has never been easy, espe- 
cially when those people are members 
of the worker’s own nation and cul- 
ture. But gradually the work de- 
veloped. Eventually it grew to the 
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point that a lay worker was added to 
the staff and a building was felt neces- 
sary. Since 1949 it has operated from 
its second building—in the Highland 
Park section. 


Where are the converts? 

The strength of the Pittsburgh work 
lies in the program it follows: 

1. It makes an impact on the 
Jewish people by presenting Christ to 
them through its publications, visita- 
tions, and preaching. 

2. When Pastor Bravin preaches 
in area churches he often sends postal 
cards, by arrangement with the local 
pastor, inviting Jews on the mission’s 
mailing list to visit the church. Church 
members are urged to invite their 
Jewish friends to the services. A large 
correspondence is kept with interested 
Lutherans who seek advice and help in 
sharing their faith. 

3. The mission has no congregation 
of its own although it has regular gos- 
pel services in its chapel. Converts are 
integrated into established Lutheran 
congregations, where they take their 
place as any other member. Some con- 
verts can be seen today serving in 
choirs, Sunday schools, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, and church councils. 

The mission keeps no accurate 
records of its converts. According to 
Superintendent Bravin, ‘When asked, 
‘Where are the converts?’ our reply 
invariably is, ‘In the church, where 
they ought to be.’” 

Often the missionaries plant and 
nourish the seed of Christian faith 
within a Jew, then another pastor pro- 
duces the bloom. 

For several years Dr. Bravin called 
upon a family of which the mother, 
a Gentile, and the children attended 
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a Lutheran church. The father, a pro- 
fessional man, was Jewish. At last the 
missionary was able to engage the 
husband in serious conversation con- 
cerning the Christian faith. 

The man sent Dr. Bravin a letter 
thanking him for the conversation and 
enlightenment. The missionary, in 
turn, wrote the Jewish man and sent 
him a Christian book. This spring the 
man attended a Presbyterian service 
conducted by a nearby pastor. Im- 
pressed, he went the following Sun- 
day and has exhibited continued in- 
terest. 


Jew often afraid 

Often the Jew is afraid, for one rea- 
son or another, to publicly accept 
Christ. One Jewish woman likes to 
listen to messages from the Bible and 
does not oppose the truth brought to 
her by Dr. Bravin’s assistant, Miss R. 
Almira Nelson. She reassures herself 
that she is not being influenced for 
Christ, however, by repeating, “I will 
always be a Jewess as long as I live, 
but I always feel that I am a better 
Jewess after I have talked with you!” 

Another Jewess assures the mis- 
sionary that she will never “turn.” But 
she welcomes the missionary and is 
reading a Bible that the mission loaned 
to her. 

Last Christmas a Jewish man 
traveled 30 miles to be present at the 
mission’s Christmas festival. At the 
conclusion he confided, “The reason 
why I like to come here is not be- 
cause I believe in everything the mis- 
sionary says, but because I like the 
earnestness with which he says it.” 

“The people professing Judaism 
and Christianity,” Dr. Bravin has 
written, “stand even farther apart than 
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do those two concepts of religion. 
For 2,000 years each side has been 
defending its concept by hurling 
charges at each other of anything from 
common stupidity to rank idolatry. As 
a result of this, we see two hostile 
camps dwelling side-by-side, one de- 
spising the other. 

“Even in their friendships they are 
only friendly enemies. If one group 
were to tell the other what they really 
think of them all pretense to friend- 
ship would disappear. Fortunately, we 
are civilized people! By that I mean 
that we have learned the art of sham 
or of putting a veneer on our na- 
tural selves. We live next to each 
other in community life, but each 
lives his own life and has his own 
opinion of the other's life—which is 
better kept to himself. To be sure, 
there are exceptions, but they are ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. . . 

“Those within Christendom who are 
willing to shed all prejudice and share 
their faith with their Jewish neighbors, 
as the gospel teaches them to do, are 
the ‘ones and the twos’ scattered in 
each congregation. The rest are merely 
going along with the program out of 
respect for those who say that the 
Christian faith demands the proclama- 
tion of the gospel among the Jewish 
people... 

“There is an accepted rule among 
them (the Jewish people) not to de- 
sert their camp . . . With most Jews, 
the sole affirmation of Judaism is in 
their opposition to Christianity. 

“That Jewish people in consider- 
able numbers do shed their habitual 
antagonism to Christianity and do 
enter into the fold of Christ is bu 
another evidence of the wonder-work- 


ing power of the gospel of Christ. . . 
As Jewish people enter into the fold 
of Christ, the whole concept of the 
two antagonistic camps becomes tre- 
pulsive to them.” 


Dr. Dan Bravin continues to ap- 
proach the Jews on behalf of Christ 
and to approach the church on behalf 
of the Jews. 


TOPIEG IDEAS 


This topic is clearly one concerning 

evangelism and should be so treated. The 
stress should be on what is being done 
and what can be done by the church in 
bringing the Jewish people to Christ. 
_ The leader should familiarize himself 
with the article and present it, for the 
most part, in his own words. It might be 
wise to quote as printed Dr. Bravin’s 
words pertaining to Christian-Jewish rela- 
tionships. A lively discussion should be 
rovoked and carried on following the 
* presentation. 


Worship outline 


IHyMN: “O Zion, Haste.” CSB 224 
SCRIPTURE: I Corinthians 1:17-25. 
IPRAYER: 


O God, who hast revealed thyself unto us and 
‘made us aware of thy saving grace, cause us to 
go forth unto others who are not aware of thee, 
preaching and teaching the good news of thy 
‘Son Jesus. May our lives so show forth our 
\Christ-likeness that other men and women will 
seek to know the Christ of whom we speak. 
Strengthen us in our endeavor to bring all men 
to thee, through the same Jesus Christ, thy Son, 
jour Lord. Amen. 


HYMN: “O that the Lord’s Salvation.” 
_ CSB 229 
Topic PRESENTATION 
‘Discuss1oN 
‘HyMNn: “Lord, Speak to Me, that I may 
Speak.” CSB 212 

Projects 


Find out if there are Jewish people liv- 
ing in your area. Consult with your pas- 
or to discover ideas for bringing them 


into your church. Write to Christ’s Mis- 
sion to the Jews, 1132 N. Negley Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. for additional informa- 
tion and literature. 


If your church is within the mission’s 
territory, invite the missionaries to address 
one or more of your groups. If not lo- 
cated near the mission, find out if there is 
another mission to the Jews in your area. 
Is there something you can do to aid the 
mission? 

Dr. Bravin offers the following sugges- 
tions to Christians desirous of sharing their 
faith with their Jewish acquaintances: 

a. Be Christian above all else. 

b. Read The Dawn, Lutheran edition, 
and get acquainted with the “approach.” 

c. Get a supply of our literature for 
Jewish people. Read it yourself, then pass 
it on to your Jewish friend with the state- 
ment that you have read it and that you 
would like to have his opinion on it. 

d. From there on, pray that the Holy 
Spirit will direct your friend and you. 

e. Never argue. Make a positive state- 
ment of what you believe to be true, Sub- 
stantiate it if you can. Having done this, 
leave it there. 

f. Invite your friend to your church, 
especially when the pastor is to preach on 
an outstanding subject. Introduce him to 
your pastor, to friends, to leaders of the 
church; but do not make him feel that 
he is different from everybody else. 

g. Have the pastor visit him to assure 
him of a welcome in the church. Let him 
have the opportunity of thrashing out dif- 
ficult spiritual problems with him. Mean- 
while, keep in close touch with him. Speak 
to him of all that is good; criticise none. 
The devil is busy enough; you need not 
help him. 

h. Contact the mission for counsel. If 
possible, arrange for an interview between 
the missionary and your friend. 

i. When your friend has decided to give 
himself to the Saviour, give him encour- 
agement and friendship, but do not make 
him feel that he is peculiar just because 
he is a Jew. Treat him as one of you. 
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Our Church 


Thrives in the Tropics 


Since British Guiana Lutherans were given independence 


they’ve tripled in number, become Protestant spearhead. 


By E. Gene V osseler 


RITISH GUIANA turns the re- 

ligious picture of most South 
American countries upside down. In- 
stead of a large, apathetic Roman 
Catholic population to which a vig- 
orous Protestant church is bringing the 
gospel, British Guiana has big, empty 
Protestant churches—many in a sad 
state of disrepair—and an aggressive, 
rapidly expanding Roman Catholic 
body. 

The Lutheran church, with less than 
8,000 members, is the only Protestant 
group that is currently offering any 
pertinent challenge to the Catholics. 
With the generous support of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
chapels and schools are being built 
throughout the British colony. A staff 
of five missionary families, three fe- 
male missionaries, two national pas- 
tors, and 32 catechists is making an 
impact that cannot be ignored by the 
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50 Roman priests and their 45,00( 
followers. 

But the Lutheran church canno 
boast about its vigor without a blusk 
for its sins of omission. The Evangel 
ical Lutheran Church was organized or 
June 1, 1743. Two hundred years late: 
British Guiana still had only 12 Lu 
theran congregations with 1,395 bap 
tized members and 988 Sunday schoo 
pupils. 

In the following decade, howeve 
the number of congregations jumpe 
to 40. Baptized membership increase 
to 6,480 and communing membershi 
to 2,137. Sunday schools enrolle 
5,052 pupils. 


Dutch laymen organize 

The Evangelical Lutheran Churc 
was organized by a group of Dutc 
laymen, with a strong central churc 
called Ebenezer in New Amsterda 
Pastors continued to come from Ho 
land for a century. In 1843, howeve 


Skeldon High School student declaims dramatically on “Speech Day.” Luther League 
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of America gave funds for new Skeldon High in 1949. Construction is promised soon. 


because no more Dutch clergymen 
could be secured, the church was 
iturned over to the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. 
_ Twenty-five years later the vestry of 
(Ebenezer issued a call to the Rev. John 
‘Sander, who was serving a Lutheran 
congregation in Dutch Guiana. Pastor 
‘Sander served until 1878, when he was 
ssucceeded by a Guianese Negro Lu- 
theran, the Rev. J. R. Mittelholzer. 
‘Pastor Mittelholzer led energetically 
‘for 35 years, extending Lutheran work 
up the Berbice River. In 1918 the 
church became affiliated with the 
newly organized United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The turning point came in 1943, 


when the mission was re-organized 
under national leadership. Since then 
the church has expanded into 10 
parishes, with pastors serving an aver- 
age of six congregations each. At pres- 
ent three parishes are vacant. 

The extended work has been possible 
through the help of catechists, who are 
assigned to congregations with duties 
of visitation, preaching and instruc- 
tion for baptism. These catechists are 
required to have a two-year training 
course. 


Remember the lesson of China 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
British Guiana is fully aware of the 
need for highly trained leadership in 
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Singing in this quartet is a Chinese, Negro, Caucasian, and East Indian leaguer 
Vigorous British Guiana LL has more than 1,000 members, attracts young converts 


the development of an indigenous 
church. The day may come when the 
missionary will no longer be welcome. 
The lesson of the closed door in China 
and the increasing difficulties in India 
has not been ignored. A long-range 
plan for training Guianese pastors has 
been devised and is at present being 
implemented. 


Each year two carefully selected 
young men are being sent to Puerto 
Rico. There they begin studies for the 
munistry. ; 

The first two boys to be chosen were 
Winston Bone and Desmond Hamlet. 
They are attending an American-style 
Presbyterian college in Puerto Rico. 
After completion of their college work, 
they will enroll in a United Lutheran 
seminary in the U.S. 


East Indian, Africans dominate 

Evangelistic work in B.G. must be 
carried on in a polygot society. The 
population can rightly be termed a 
“melting pot.” In 1952, of a total 
population of 453,800, East Indians 
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claimed 207,000. Second largest grou 
was composed of Africans, 162,700 
More than 49,000 people were mixe 
racially. Amerindians exceeded 18,000 
Remainder of the population consiste 
of Chinese, Portuguese, and othe 
Europeans. 

This racial diversity can be attrib 
uted to the early planters. First, the 
purchased slaves to work on thei 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa plantations. I 
1838, slavery was abolished, and th 
planters turned to the use of inden 
tured servants. Chinese, Portuguese 
and East Indians were brought to wor! 
on the estates for a specified numbe 
of years. 

The Portuguese and Chinese did no 
adapt to life on the estates and soo 
gravitated toward the towns. Ther 
they became shopkeepers and merch 
ants. The East Indians, however, hav 
continued to engage in agricultura 
pursuits, such as rice farming, cattl 
raising, and provision gardening. 

Intermarriage between the Portu 


suese, Chinese, Europeans, and Afri- 
ans has produced many citizens of 
nixed origin. The East Indian, how- 
ver, has shown little evidence of be- 
oming a part of this process. 

Of special interest are the native 
Amerindians. Several of these aborig- 
nal tribes live deep in the interior, 
nostly along the rivers. They hunt, 
ish, and garden. Because of disease 
nd malnutrition, however, they are 
wadually dying out. 

The social cohesion that exists in 
his polyglot society is unusual. British 
suiana has no segregation. People of 
liverse cultures, varied backgrounds, 
nd dissimilar customs, live together. 
One of the unifying factors is the 
niversality of English. British Guiana 
; the only South American country 
hat uses English as its national lan- 
age. 


Religious vacuum among youth 

The indentured servants who emi- 
tated from India brought their re- 
igion with them. Although it still 
xists, its appeal is limited primarily 
9 the older people. The younger gen- 
tation has been educated in Christian 
chools and can no longer respect the 
gnorant Hindu pandits and Moham- 
aedan priests. It has become increas- 
agly apparent that a religious vacuum 
xists among the younger people. 

Although other Protestant bodies 
ave generally been apathetic, the Lu- 
neran church has been alert to its 


@ The Rev. E. Gene Vosseler, 
missionary to British Guiana, is 
editor of the church’s official pub- 
lication. 


opportunity to witness to youth. The 
Luther League, numbering more than 
1,000 members, has been one of the 
best channels feeding new energy into 
the church. The youthfulness of 
Guianese Lutheran congregations is 
readily evident. 

Evangelism, however, has not been 
limited to only one generation. All 
the time-tested methods are used in 
bringing Christ to the people. Chris- 
tian sound films draw up to 500 on- 
lookers. Open-air preaching on the 
sugar estates, distribution of informa- 
tional tracts, magic lantern shows, and 
cottage meetings are employed. 

The full possibilities of newspaper 
and radio evangelism are being ex- 
plored. ‘The Lutheran Hour” radio 
program has been imported from the 
U.S. It is popular and has won many 
friends for the Lutheran church. 

The Lutheran church has not only 
grown numerically, it has also grown 
in the practice of Christian steward- 
ship. One of the major goals of the 
church is to become self-supporting. 
Receipts have grown from $1,020 in 
1943 to over $7,000 in 1953. With 
the recent adoption of the apportion- 
ment system, many congregations con- 
duct every-member visitations and use 
pledge cards and envelopes. 


LL to give school and hostel 


The Luther League annually con- 
tributes over $1,000 to some building 
project of the church. Present objec- 
tive is to construct a school and hostel 
some 30 miles up the Demerara River. 

Several years ago the church took 
action against raising of funds by 
means contrary to scripture. This move 
has stimulated free-will giving consid- 
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erably and has placed the whole matter 
of giving in a truly Christian perspec- 
tive. 

The Roman Catholic church and the 
majority of non-Lutheran Protestant 
churches sponsor car raffles, fairs, 
bingo, and dances—complete with bar 
and buffet—in order to raise funds. 
This has done much to cheapen the 
cause Of Christ and accounts, in some 
measure, for the insignificant moral in- 
fluence exerted by the churches in 
British Guiana. 


Youth trained today to lead 
tomorrow 


Lutherans in British Guiana have 
committed themselves to a program 
of Christian education. They operate 
their primary schools under a unique 
dual control system. The church pro- 
vides land, builds the schools, and ap- 
points and manages teachers. The 
government, on the other hand, pro- 
vides furnishings, pays teachers’ sal- 
aries, and gives an annual maintenance 
and equipment grant. 

In the Lutheran primary schools the 
children are taught hymns, Psalms, 
Luther's Catechism, and the services of 
the church. The schools are incubators 
of Christian growth. 

So that the church may continue 
past the primary level, Skeldon High 
School is about to be constructed. 
(This was the LLA missionary project, 
1946-49. Delay in the construction has 
been caused by the lack of adequate 
land.) This secondary school will 
stress vocational and technical train- 
ing, both of which are greatly neg- 
lected in other Guianese high schools. 

Completing their primary training at 
the age of 14, needy and deserving 
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Lutheran students may secure scho' 
ships to attend high school. Alreaa 
these trained Lutherans are beginnin 
to feed back into the evangelistic an 
educational program of the church. 


Life is an unending struggle 


Today several United States con 
panies are engaged in a search for 0 
and columbite in British Guiana. Di: 
covery of either commodity in cor 
mercial quantities would help to d 
versify Guiana’s economy and give - 
a much-needed boost. 

Great Britian is becoming increa: 
ingly aware of its obligation and hz 
recently embarked on a $4 millio 
(British West Indies currency) dé 
velopment program. A great need ex 
ists for improved transportation faci‘ 
ties and for the harnessing of Gu 
ana’s untapped water power. : 


Life is still difficult in British Gu 
ana. Wages are low. Prices are hig 
Unemployment is growing. Econc, 
opportunities for youth are virtual 
non-existent. Life is an unendi~ 
struggle against economic frustratio 
in a hostile environment. 


To the American visitor, arrival i 
B. G. is like stepping into anothe 
world. Houses built on stilts becaus 
of the heavy rain and excessive damp 
ness . . . Guianese women with larg 
baskets balanced expertly on _ thei 
heads . . . the Botanical Gardens wit 
its profusion of exotic tropical plan’ 
in a brilliant display of color . . 
market hucksters conversing in Cre 
ole patter (similar in some ways t 
pidgin-English) . . . resplendent stec 
bands parading at Christmas time, fo 
lowed by crowds swinging and swa’ 
ing to the undulating, rhythmic 


eat... the colorful militia band at 
he Sea Wall performing works rang- 
ng from the classics to the latest 
nambo, 

One scene is indelibly etched in my 
nemory. We are sitting in the Swan 
notor launch, 80 miles up-fiver in 
ungle country. It is night. The moon 
s full and bright. Tall palms and 
ungle vegetation cast reflective sha- 
lows on the placid river. There in 
he clearing, with the jungle and sky 
or a backdrop, stands the Lutheran 
hurch. With its tall spire reaching 
oward heaven, it is a visible sign that 
hese people are not forgotten. Here 
n the primeval jungle, God's love for 
inners is proclaimed. 


TOPIC IDEAS. 


An attractive display of missionary litera- 

ire on British Guiana will add much to 
our topic presentation. This material can 
= secured from the Board of Foreign Mis- 
vas, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
1. Y. A globe or world map would be 
seful in pin-pointing the exact location 
f the colony. 


Worship suggestions 
RELUDE 
(YMN: “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
SCRIPTURE: II Cor. 5:16-21 


YMN: “Take My Life, and Let It Be 
Consecrated” 


OPIC 
FFERING 
RAYER 


OXOLOGY 
UTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION 


Study projects 


1. As a follow-up of this topic the 
ague could send to the Board of Foreign 
lissions for slides on British Guiana. A 
/-minute, color sound film entitled ‘Land 


of Many Waters” is also available. 


2. Select and purchase several good 
missionary books for your Luther League 
library. Pathfinders of the World Mission- 
ary Crusade by Sherwood Eddy (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury) contains fine biographical 
sketches of outstanding missionary person- 
alities. The Student Volunteer Movement 
has published an excellent series of eight 
pamphlets on the subject, “Students Ask 
About Missions” (Complete set is 50 cents 
and may be obtained by writing to 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y.) In the fiction 
line, 10,000 Tom Toms by Jens Larsen is 
outstanding. Other biographies on Hudson 
Taylor, Livingstone, Judson, and similar 
personalities would be helpful. 


Discussion 


1. Why does the Christian missionary 
preach the gospel to people who already 
have a religion of their own? 

2. Shouldn't we take care of our own 
backyard before we send men and money 
overseas? 

3. Is there a difference between home 
and foreign missions or can we think of the 
Christian mission as one? 

4. Should the missionary attempt to 
carry over his culture and impose it on his 
converts? 

5. What are the most glaring evils in 
American church life today which make 
people of other lands question the value 
of Christianity? Can segregation be justi- 
fied in any manner, shape, or form from 
a Christian point of view? 

6. To the best of your knowledge, what 
Christian activity most effectively wins 
people to the gospel? 

7. What is meant by “evangelism” to- 
day? 

8. Is the Christian world-mission rele- 
vant to the social and economic problems 
facing mankind? (Relief, health, agricul- 
ture, literacy, education. ) 

9. Have you faced up to the claims of 
Christ for a total surrender of your life to 
his will? Have you prayed to God for 
guidance in choosing your life work? 
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Michigan touches four of the five Great Lakes, has 11,037 


inland lakes, boasts 36,350 miles of rivers and streams. 


WATER WONDERLAND 


Beckons Leaguers to Pleasure 


A NEVER-ending supply of at 
least one commodity—water—is 
guaranteed to the 2,000 or more 
leaguers who swarm into Michigan for 
the 1955 LLA convention, Aug. 15-20. 

Frequently called a “water wonder- 
land,” Michigan is surrounded by the 
Great Lakes on three sides. It has 11,- 
037 inland lakes, and boasts 36,350 
miles of rivers and streams. 


This bass didn’t get away in Otsego Lake. 


“Primitive” is the accent in Michi 
gan’s upper peninsula, yet every de: 
gree of comfort can be found there 
Some of the state’s most completely 
equipped resorts and summer hotel: 
are in the upper peninsula, surroundec 
by rugged scenery. 

Within this section of the state are 
several popular tourist attractions. The 
Soo Locks, for instance, bring tourist: 


Hot dog roast on the Lake Superior shore 


from all over the world to Sault St. 
Marie, Michigan’s oldest city. Jutting 
into Lake Superior, farther west, is 
Keweenaw Peninsula. When copper 
was king many years ago, some of 
America’s loudest roaring boom towns 
were located there. 

Father Marquette, famous mission- 
ary explorer, breathed his last breath 
at St. Ignace, located at the eastern 
gateway to the upper peninsula. His 
burial place may be seen there today. 


Four miles east of St. Ignace is the 
most unbelievable atmosphere of 
Mackinac Island. On this tiny island, 
where motorized vehicles are unseen, 
exists an air of pre-Revolutionary days. 
Old Fort Mackinac, the original Astor 
Fur House, and the old mission church, 
appearing just as they did in the 18th 
century, do their best to put the tour- 
ist into an almost forgotten world. 

Mackinac Island’s western shore dis- 
appears into the Straits of Mackinac. 


From across the Detroit River or Lake St. Clair, Detroit seems to rest on water. 
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Across this body of water ply huge 
ferries to transport passengers and cars 
between the upper and lower penin- 
sulas. 


Leaving the ferry at Mackinaw City 
after the hour-long trip, the tourist 
has a choice of three interesting trips 
through the lower peninsula. To the 
west is a drive down the Lake Michi- 
gan side. To the east is the Lake 
Huron trip. The third route plows 
through the center of the state. 


Flowers, furniture, de-coder rings 

The Lake Michigan trip is prob- 
ably the best known to vacationers— 
shifting sand dunes, miles of white 
beaches, gorgeous sunsets. Michigan’s 
cherry country, highlighted each year 
by the famed cherry festival at Tra- 
verse City, lies along this western 
route. Further south is one of the real 
highlights of the trip—Grand Rapids, 
furniture center of the world. 

No breakfast eater would dare to 
take this scenic route without veering 
slightly east to visit Battle Creek, home 
of secret de-coder rings and_ space- 
pilot helmets. Equally important for 
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the flower lover will be a brief stay 
at Holland, where the tulip festival 
is as important as Independence Day. 


Forest and Fishing on eastern route 


For those who prefer the eastern 
shore trip, there are equally interesting 
stops. The well-surfaced . highways 
wind through beautiful forests in this 
area. of fine fishing. Bay City and 
Saginaw—cities created by Michigan’s 
lumber industry—are “musts.” 

Southward is the huge Blue Water 
Bridge which links this part of Amer- 
ica with Canada. Still farther south 
is the mecca for every hot-rod-blooded 
American, the city that put the world 
on wheels—Detroit. Here, too, is 
legendary Greenfield Village, the 
transplanted town of Americana, as- 
sembled and built by order and money 
of Henry Ford. 


Oil, education, and LLA 


To the non-water lovers who choose 
to travel through the center of the 
state, there’s a surprise awaiting. This 
middle-of-the-state adventure brings 
the tourist into contact with almost 
as much water as the shore routes do. 
Not only does this route cross the 
mighty Au Sable river, but inland 
lakes, well-stocked with pike, bass, 
and panfish, are in almost constant 
sight. Mt. Pleasant, oil capital of the 
state, is on this central trip. 

Variety is added to the inland route 
by a stop at East Lansing to visit 
Michigan State College, or at Lansing 
to tour the state capitol. But best of 
all, all routes eventually lead to Ann 
Arbor and the University of Michi- 
gan which, after August 20, are to 
be famous as the site of the 1955 
LLA convention. 


James Friedrich repeatedly risks his fortune and career 


in order to witness to his faith through motion pictures. 


Day of Triumph 
Life of Christ on Film 


By Clarence C. Stoughton movies, presents the entire life of 
Christ. 

Fo 110 minutes Day of Triumph It was several years ago that the 

flashes its subdued, beautifully Rey, James Friedrich gambled an in- 

blended colors across the movie screen. _ heritance of $100,000 on his first re- 

This latest work of Cathedral Films, ligious motion picture. He was con- 

producer of all the ULC stewardship  vinced that his calling was to witness 


Camera watches as Jesus (Robert Wilson) chides his disciples in Gethsemane scene. 


to Jesus Christ through the medium 
of the movie. Despite insistent advice 
not to do so, he risked the entire 
amount on one picture. Before it was 
ever shown, a major movie studio 
bought it for twice the amount of the 
Episcopalian clergyman’s investment. 

Friedrich was convinced! He im- 
mediately devoted himself to a career 
which has since taken his complete 
time and energy. He is currently presi- 
dent of Cathedral Films, Inc., a non- 
profit agency for the making of Chris- 
tian motion pictures. 

To confront millions 

With Day of Triumph, Jim Fried- 
rich is gambling again. He is taking 
the hazardous risk that Day of Tri- 


What is this? 


\ 


ANSWER: High school student 
mailing in his application for ad- 
mission to Carthage College. If you 
want to make certain of admission 
to college, send in your application 
now. For information write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois. 


(Advertisement) 
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umph can, and will, be shown in the 
commercial theaters throughout the 
United States. Thus, millions of people 
who have never entered a Christian 
church will be confronted with the 
story of the Christ. 


Developed by Irving Pichel, the 
script presents a compelling portrayal 
of the gospel story. It is not spectacu- 
lar, not flashy. Instead, it is simple, di- 
rect, honest, and moving. It is Christ 
who lives in the picture, and speaks, 
and overpowers. 


Wilson plays restrained Christ 


John T. Coyle directs this stirring 
movie in which Robert Wilson is cast 
as Jesus. Wilson may be remembered 
in the same role in the shorter film, 
I Beheld His Glory, which Cathedral 
produced a few years ago. His under- 
standing of the part and his sustained 
quietness and simplicity, contribute to 
the film’s greatness. 

Music for the picture is from an 
original score, written by one of Holly- 
wood’s top musical directors, Daniele 
Amfitheatrof, who also directs the 64- 
piece orchestra. 
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“TIL see you in the morning,” the Rev. Peter Marshall (Richard Todd) tells wife 
(Jean Peters) after sudden attack. He dies that night. (Twentieth Century-Fox pix.) 


Man Called Peter Has Real Emotional Pull 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


The appeal which the Rev. Peter 
Marshall, esteemed Protestant preacher 
of Atlanta and Washington, D. C., 
had for all ages and classes of people 
is here highlighted in the inspiring 
message of faith and love which is 
his life's story. Complete with excerpts 
from a number of his most powerful 
sermons, this glowing portrayal of a 


sincere young man of God should 
reach into every heart and find there 
an instantaneous response! 


Richard Todd in the title role brings 
a vibrant dramatization of the modern 
ministry. Jean Peters is believable and 
sympathetic as the pastor's wife. As 
in Mrs. Catherine Marshall’s phenom- 
enal best seller this intensely personal 
story is simply told yet exerts a strong 
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emotional pull. Don’t miss it! Cinema- 
Scope and DeLuxe Color. 


The Purple Mask 
(Universal-International) 


A fanciful costume piece of the 
Napoleonic period with just enough of 
the Tony Curtis impudence to bring 
it off . . . with a flourish! Swashbuck- 
ling swordplay and romance revolving 
around a mysterious personage (one 
guess) who is given to daringly rescu- 
ing various noblemen from the guil- 
lotine. 

When he snatches the minister of 
police and forces payment of ransom 
(obviously to finance further rescue 
operations) that’s the last straw and 
Napoleon imports Dan O'’Herlihy to 
trap the scoundrel. At that it’s a close 
call but Tony still wins out. With 
Colleen Miller, Gene Barry, Cinema- 
Scope and Technicolor. 

SHORT SUBJECT of the month is 
Walt Disney’s Switzerland of his new 
People and Places series. From that 
first breath-taking moment when your 


plane sweeps in through those tower- 
ing Alpine peaks you are made to feel 
the spirit of these fine mountain folk. 
Customs, work, and play are all re- 
vealed in magnificent CinemaScope 
and Technicolor. 


The Eternal Sea (Republic) 


Sterling Hayden in the true-life 
navy career of Admiral John M. Hos- 
kins. Losing a leg in the Philippines 
Leyte invasion he so resolutely adjusts 
himself to his new wooden one that 
he successfully resists forced retire- 
ment, gets himself classified as phys- 
ically fit to again command the Prince- 
ton. Then he goes on to pioneer the 
project of carrier-based jet planes just 
in time to help prevent a Korean dis- 
aster. 

Based upon the Life feature story, a 
straightforward approach is employed, 
permitting the Admiral’s heroic single- 
mindedness of purpose to come 
through. Fine integration of action 
shots. Co-starring Alexis Smith and 
Dean Jagger. 


Expert swordsman Tony Curtis gives fencing lesson to fellow student in Parisian 
dueling school. Curtis and Colleen Miller are romantic leads in The Purple Mask 
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Just the Season’s Cream Recordings (Gasp!) Form a Deluge 


ACING me is a list of more than 

20 outstanding recordings that have 
‘ome to my attention since the last 
ime this column appeared. Merely list- 
ng them seems a formidable task, but 
ince they represent the cream of the 
ast season’s recording achievement, 
ome mention is certainly deserved. 

Fortunately, we can consider some 
n group classifications. The music of 
Xichard Strauss figures largely in the 
ecent output of RCA Victor. Fritz 
,einer and the Chicago Symphony, of 
yhich he is now the permanent con- 
uctor, have produced possibly the 
-efinitive versions of several of Strauss’ 
rchestral works. Two records feature 
ae tone poems Ein Heldenleben (A 
Hero’s Life) and Also Sprach Zara- 
5ustra, with an added bonus to the 
itter disc of the ‘Dance of the Seven 
els” from Salome. If you've never 
acountered the Zarathustra before, 
ou’re in for a major musical thrill. 
the introductory measures of this 
ork for full orchestra and organ are 
verwhelming. Hi-fi-wise, the record- 
igs are flawless. 
Capitol also is a party to the Strauss 
impaign. William Steinberg and his 
ittsburgh Symphony have issued a 
ise coupling Death and Transfigura- 
on and the jovial Till Eulenspiegel. 
's quite different from Reiner’s lush 
2tformances. 

In commemorating Pittsburgh’s third 
miversary of exclusive recording, 
apitol has a few other new discs: 


Beethoven's fifth and eighth sym- 
phonies; Rachmaninoff’s little-known 
but pleasing second symphony; and a 
very enjoyable pairing of Prokofiev's 
Classical Symphony and Tchaikovsky's 
String Serenade. This last composition 
may well be one of Tchaikovsky's 
greatest works, a sort of miniature 
symphony, nearly perfect in an un- 
ambitious way. 


Large, economy-sized package 

Another composer who figures 
largely in recent releases is Hector 
Berlioz. His Te Deum is the subject 
of a first-recording by Sir Thomas 
Beecham for Columbia. Also on Co- 
lumbia’s cheaper label, Entré, the Ber- 
lioz Requiem receives a capable per- 
formance by the Rochester Oratorio 
Society. This massive work, originally 
written for a chorus and orchestra of 
200 members each (!) plus a brass 
choir and percussion group, is well 
worth a hearing for those who like 
their music in the large, economy-sized 
package. 

While we are in the Requiem de- 
partment, the Brahms German Requt- 
em receives a very moving perform- 
ance by the Frankfurt Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra under Georg Solti. This 
work, unlike most of its type, does 
not follow the Latin text of the Cath- 
olic mass for the dead. Instead it uses 
a biblical text selected with infinite 
care (and an amazing knowledge of 
scripture) by the composer. 
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Moving over to the opera division, 
mention should be made of two new 
Cetra releases. First, a complete Ma- 
dame Butterfly by Puccini which 1s 
first-class in every way, including a 
sumptuous packaging. 

Verdi's A Masked Ball is another 
new Cetra issue. It has competition 
from a Toscanini broadcast recording 
featuring better-known vocalists. Un- 
less you're a confirmed Toscanini ad- 
dict, however, you'll save the cost of 
an additional record with Cetra. 

Victor presents Leopold Stokowski 
in what is claimed to be his first 
operatic recording in selections from 
Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah. The 
ensemble work is especially good, 
particularly the final scene in which, 
as another reviewer remarked, “Sam- 
son pulls down the temple on the 
Robert Shaw Chorale.” Jan Peerce is 
Samson to Miss Stevens’ Delilah. 

Several columns ago, I mentioned a 
Capitol disc, Starlight Concert, as a 
fine collection of short concert pieces. 
More of the same is now available in 
Starlight Encores, also played by the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra. Featured 
are such favorites as Marche Slave, 
Dance of the Hours, Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, and Danse Macabre. 


Studies in hi-fi 


‘In the strictly hi-fidelity department, 
a special issue “Further Studies in Hi- 
Fidelity” is available in a boxed al- 
bum containing beaucoup information 
about the technical aspects of hi-fi. The 
record contains short selections from 
many Capitol releases, one side class- 
ical—the other popular. 

Most of the classical excerpts have 
been mentioned in these pages earlier, 
but the pop side is filled with start- 
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ling examples of peerless sound. Ray 
Anthony’s band plays It’s De-Lovely, 
his brass choir performs Toy Trumpet, 
Les Paul is featured in Mandolino, and 
best- of-all is an absolutely delightful 
rendition of Yesterdays by a string 
orchestra. | 

Another Capitol hi-fi feature is a 
record entitled Percussion! which pre- 
sents three works by Milhaud, Chavez. 
and Bartok. Although percussion is 
the dominant interest here, many othes 
interesting and impressive effects are 
produced, particularly in the Bartok 
Music for Strings, Percussion, ana 
Celesta. 


Popular and otherwise 


Just quick mention of a few others 
Pianist Leonard Pennario is heard i 
two new Capitol discs; Ravel’s L 
Valse for piano solo and a new record 
ing of Rachmaninoff’s familiar secon 
piano concerto. 

Nathan Milstein plays Bach work 
for solo violin on another Capitol r 
lease. This, however, is strictly fo 
violin and/or Bach enthusiasts. 

Finally (gasp!) we can sit back an 
enjoy Capitol’s original cast recordin 
of the Broadway hit Plain and Fanc 
“Young and Foolish” is just one 
the familiar tunes from this story abo 
the Amish people of the Pennsylvani 
Dutch region. One interesting nu 
ber overlooked by the jukeboxes is a 
exposition of the Amish philosop 
of life called Plain We Live. Its lyri 
are strangely meaningful and timely: 


“People look on us and call us strang 
But cheat we don’t! 
And steal we don't! 
And wars we don’t arrange!” 


—Ralph E. Jon 


Special Luther League Edition of New Testament Off Press 


THE NEW TESTAMENT WITH 
PSALMS (Revised Standard Ver- 
ston.) New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 768 pages. $2.50. 


This month’s feature is more than 
1 mere “‘Book-of-the-Month.” It is a 
tinted portion of “the Book of the 
Ages.” It is a special edition of the Re- 
rsed Standard Version of The New 
Testament with Psalms. 

This particular edition is just off the 

ress! It was prepared, printed, bound, 
ind stamped in gold for use by the 
uther leaguers of the United Lu- 
heran Church in America. 
It is the answer to repeated requests 
jor a pocket-sized edition of the Re- 
‘ised Standard Version of The New 
Festament with Psalms. And this par- 
‘cular volume is really pocket-sized. 
t is three inches wide and five inches 
igh. It weighs three and one-half 
‘unces. 

The pages are of India paper—and 
ey are thin! But they’re still thick 
aough that the printing does not 
come through” the wrong side of the 
1eet. To give you some idea of what 
homas Nelson & Sons, publishers, 
ave accomplished, let me state that 
ere are 768 pages, and the volume 


measures exactly one-half inch in 
thickness—including the thickness of 
the leatherized cover. 


The Luther League emblem is 
stamped in gold on the front. The 
page edges are red. The cover is black. 

The first four pages of the volume 
have been devoted to a statement of 
the purpose and program of the Lu- 
ther League, plus guidance reminders 
for “daily responding to the love of 
Jesus Christ.” 

This ‘Luther League edition’ of 
The New Testament with Psalms is 
a special service project of the United 
Lutheran Publication House. Book 
sellers are supposed to make money 
—and most of them do. But this is 
one book on which the ULPH will 
not make money, even by selling them 
—and regardless of the number they 
sell. (We know whereof we speak, 
since the sales manager of ULPH 
allowed the Luther League of America 
staff to determine the price tag, after 
divulging the cost.) The ULPH is in- 
terested in youth’s having “'the price- 
less message” in a beautifully—and 
usefully—bound volume that is with- 
in their pocketbook reach. 

It sells for $2.50, and may be or- 
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dered from any of the 11 area stores 
of the United Lutheran Publication 
House. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


For the “mixed-up kid” 


SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN, an 
Interpretation of the Ten Command- 
ments. By Joy Davidman. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press. 141 pages. 
$2.50. 


Miss Davidman, in Smoke on the 
Mountain, proposes to replace the 
“thou-shalt-not” understanding of the 
Ten Commandments with the dynamic, 
positive content that is their true na- 
ture. She presents a most accurate and 
critical evaluation of our human prob- 
lems and evidences a personal acquaint- 
ance with our struggle to be free 
of the growing ‘‘fear-complex.” 

An intriguing device is used to hold 
the reader’s interest. Each chapter be- 
gins with a modern parable, so aptly 
done that having finished one chapter, 
one can hardly keep from peeking at 
the next. These parables contribute 
greatly to the book's value. 

Miss Davidman, however, spends 
most of her time being -critical and 
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very little being positive. It could even 
be said that she has simply used the 
Ten Commandments as a setting for 
her understanding of the human situ. 
ation. However right that understand. 
ing may be—and it is reasonably ac. 
curate in its critical aspects—it is un. 
fair to disguise that understanding a: 
an explication of the Commandments 
Indeed, a Lutheran might wonder it 
the author’s position is not unusual fot 
a Christian. 

Nevertheless, at the least, this boo 
provides a most disturbing beginnin 
point either for the cloudy-heade 
idealist or for the simply ‘“mixed-uy 
kid.” It could have been much bette 
if the author had read Luther's e 
planation of the Commandments i 
his Large Catechism. 


—CLYDE R. McCORMAC 
Columbus, Ohio 


How to have fun 


FOLK PARTY FUN. By Dorot 
Gladys Spicer. New York: Associ 
tion Press. 299 pages. $3.95. 


Having just read Folk Party Fun, 
could give a party in a second’s n 
tice. This book holds a storehouse 
fun for anyone from a pre-teen-ag 
to an adult. 

You can find just about anythi 
you want in it—from games to refres 
ments to decorations. Suggestions a 
given for simple, but fun-filled, p 
ties. Details are offered for elabora 
parties. Suit your needs and desir 

This book would be a wise inve 
ment for any church, social group, 
individual. Young people especia 
would profit. 

Folk Party Fun is designed to j 
children, young people, and oldst 


in a fine brand of fun that all will 
enjoy. 

—JupiTH A. FIELD 
Monroe, Wis. 


What’s wrong with frats? 


ALL THOSE IN FAVOR. By Don 
Fontaine. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
250 pages. $2.95. 

All Those in Favor is a 250-page 
study of high school fraternities and 
sororities, written by a high school 
teacher who knows whereof he writes. 

The book is a novel. It features the 
sins and shortcomings of the several 
“secret organizations” in Galesburg 
High. Pablo, the Mexican pen-pal of 
a wealthy Galesburg lass who, by the 
way, is “blackballed’’ by one of the 
fraternities, hitch-hikes to Galesburg 
from Mexico. On his extended visita- 
tion, he does a superb job of straight- 
ening out the thinking—and the act- 
_ing—of the school’s fraternity brothers 
and sorority sisters. 

By the time Pablo is ready to re- 
turn to his homeland, the changed-for- 
the-better youth at Galesburg high are 
really making “democracy live!” 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


‘The taming of Monica Fifer 


THE HOUSE OF FIFERS. By Re- 
becca Caudill. New York: Long- 
| mans, Green. 184 pages. $2.75. 
The setting is the state of Kentucky 
near the/little town of Colgate. The 
story is centered around Monica Fifer, 
who is visiting her aunt and uncle and 
‘cousins during the summer months. 
Spending the summer this way was 
\her father’s idea, and Monica had re- 
luctantly agreed just to please him. 
He had become quite concerned about 


14-year-old Monica, because since her 
mother’s death four years ago, she 
had begun associating with girls who 
were older and a little wild. As a re- 
sult her father believed that a sum- 
mer on the old Fifer homestead in 
Kentucky would help her to realize 
the responsibilities she must accept, 
and how to deal with them in prob- 
lem situations. 

There are many amusing incidents 
in the book. One of these is when 
Monica is learning to milk a cow. 
Her efforts in learning to cook and 
bake are equally amusing. 

How Monica's attitude toward life, 
and her personality is changed by her 
visit on the farm makes very enjoy- 
able reading particularly for young 
teenagers. 

—Lots ELAINE Norris 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Architect’s Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 
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Let God Speak to You Through Daily Periods of Meditation 


N our devotional meditations for 

July we continue our journey with 
Jesus in his life of preaching, teach- 
ing, and healing. 

July 1—Matthew 13:1-9. How do 
I hear? Has prejudice made me a way- 
side hearer? Or the drive of my daily 
schedule a stony ground hearer? Or 
am I among those who hear, and do, 
and produce abundantly ? 

July 2—Matthew 13:24-30. Chris- 
tian and unbeliever live side by side 
in the same church. Often we look 
very much alike. But harvest time re- 
veals our true nature. 

July 3—Mark 4:21-25. Am I hid- 
ing the light of my life? We get out 
of life what we put into it. If I give 
nothing I soon lose even what I am 
desperately trying to keep. 

July 4—RMatthew 13:36-43. See 
here the end of the wicked . . . the 
reward of the righteous. The hearing 
ear produces the serving hand. 

July 5—Mark 4:35-41. How do I 
take it inthe storms of life? Faith 
stills all tempests. Fear creates them. 
Wind and sea serve me if my life is 
anchored in Christ. 

July 6—Luke 8:26-33. The unclean 
spirits of hatred, envy, jealousy, gos- 
sip, lust, selfishness, and the like must 
be cast out before Jesus can come in. 

July 7—Luke 8:34-39. Jesus was 
ordered away because his healing 
mercy interfered with swine raising. 
Where does Jesus’ will interfere with 
my plans? Have I ordered him out of 
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certain areas in my life? Jesus, help 
me to give you complete control of 
my life. Amen. 

July 8—Matthew 9:14-17. Separa- 
tion is deep pain for a bride and 
groom. Christ is the bridegroom of the 
church. Do I stay close by his side? 

July 9—Matthew 9:18-26. Faith is 
the victory that overcomes in every 
life situation. Nothing creative can be 
done without it. 

July 10—Matthew 9:27-31. Some- 
times God tests our faith before an- 
swering our prayers. “Believe ye that 
I am able?” Faith says not only that 
God can but that he will. 

July 11—Matthew 9:32-34. The 
Christian is always open to suspicion 
about his motives. The unbeliever can- 
not understand putting Christ first. 

July 12—Matthew 9:35-38. God. 
can do some things only when we pray: 
for them—such as sending laborers 
into his harvest fields. Prayer must be 
offered in the spirit of “answer this 
through me.” 

July 13—Mark 6:1-6. No faith— 
no work. Jealousy has crippled many 
a life by producing blind eyes. Has 
the ‘‘green-eyed monster’’ been given 
a place in my life? 

July 14—Matthew 10:5-15. Jesus 
still sends forth his disciples to preach, 
teach, and heal. The gospel is peace 
to those who receive it. 

July 15—Matthew 10:16-23. Jesus 
assures us of the help of the Holy 
Spirit when we suffer for the sake of 


right. Am I willing to suffer for him? 
Am I really? 

July 16—Matthew 16:26-33. You 
are of infinite worth to God when you 
have given yourself to him. He is 
concerned about everything that con- 
cerns you. 


July 17—Matthew 16:34-39. It’s 
always a matter of putting Jesus first 
in everything. My cross is the one on 
which self is crucified that Christ 
might have the pre-eminence. Who is 
first in my life? 


July 18—Matthew 10:40-42. Do 
all things for Jesus. Whether it is 
studying, or washing dishes, or pound- 
ing a typewriter, or digging ditches, 
do it for him. Practice his presence. 
Realize that he is always near. 
July 19—Mark 6:14-29. Dear God, 
'f I am ever foolish enough to make a 
sinful promise, give me the courage 
to admit it and to get things straight. 
Amen. A troubled conscience looks for 
rouble . . . and usually finds it. 

July 20—Mark 6:30-32. The only 
cure for a generation that ‘comes and 
goes" too much is more time in quiet 
fellowship with Christ. Dear Lord, 
help me to learn to be still, and to 
know thee the only true God. Amen. 
_ July 21—Mark 6:33-44. He who 
zats at God's table always has enough. 
He supplies all my needs. “All my 
needs,” did I say? Lord help me to 
‘ruly believe this and to live by that 
faith... Amen. 

July 22—Mark 6:45-52. ‘He plants 
nis footsteps on the sea and rides upon 
the storm.” ... ‘It is I. Be not afraid.” 
2 God, give me the faith that drives 
aut fear and rides out the storm. Amen. 

July 23—Mark 6:53-56. Have I 
‘ived close enough to Jesus to touch 


the “fringe of his garment?” Distant 
disciples are always sick disciples. 
Lord, keep us steadfast in thy Word. 

July 24—John 6:25-34. What is 
God’s work as John describes it here ? 
Have I been feeding my soul daily 
with the “bread of life?” 

July 25—John 6:35-40. Why did 
Jesus come? What is God’s will for 
those who believe in him? Do I really 
believe? Lord, I believe. Help thou my 
unbelief. Amen. 


July 26—John 6:41-51. Who has 
eternal life? Jesus predicts life for us 
through his death. That means life 
for me, too. Have I accepted it ? 

July 27—Mark 7:9-13. Are there 
traditions in my life that make God’s 
will ineffective? Substituting a “bull 
session” for courageous action, for ex- 
ample, . . . or church attendance for 
genuine worship. 

July 28—Mark 7:14-23. The evil in 
my mind soon becomes the evil in my 
life. Dear God, help me to keep the 
Springs of my life pure and clean. 

July 29—Mark 7:24-30. Christ can- 
not be hidden in any man’s life. He 
always makes his presence known. Do 
people see Christ in me? Or have I 
been trying to hide him? 

July 30—Mark 7:31-37. Jesus’ 
healing ministry is often possible only 
when the well bring the sick to him. 
So I must pray daily for the sick in 
my church and community. I must 
bring them to him for healing. 

July 31—Mark 8:22-30. What do 
I really think of Jesus? I'll take a pen 
and paper right now and set down the 
whole picture . . . Now that its done 
am I satisfied with it? Is he my guide, 
my teacher, my counsellor, my all ? 

. —Russell Frank Auman 
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 CLATTER BY CONRAD, JR. 


Non-Denominational Groups Could Teach Us a Thing or Two 


OUNG Life... . Youth for 

Christ. . . . Youth on the March. 
.. . Word of Life. Do any of these 
names ring brainwork bells? These are 
name-tags for four of the largest non- 
denominational—yet religious—youth 
groups in the United States. 

During the last year I have spent a 
sizable chunk of my “‘spare time’ mak- 
ing a study of these four movements 
for the Research and Survey Depart- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches. Some of the results of the 
study are quite revealing. Suppose I 
list briefly some of the ““commendable”’ 
and ‘‘objectionable’’ features. 

The first commendable feature is the 
emphasis these four movements place 
on the Bible. Second is their excellence 
in youth work know-how. They have 
developed an unusual ability to talk 
youth’s language. 

Third favorable feature is that they 
have enjoyed amazing success in en- 
listing both sponsorship and leader- 
ship. They've been able to get the 
money-power and the man-woman- 
youth power. Fourth feature is that 
public profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ is an every-day experience for 
the youth in these movements. 

These groups are also plagued with 
some objectionable features. The first 
glaring omission in their programs is 
the sacraments. For the Lutheran 
church such an approach is unaccept- 
able to say the least, and intolerable to 
say the most. 
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Secondly, these movements gener- 
ally place the church in a sort of un- 
loved category. At times they seem to 
delight in contrasting the effectiveness 
of their programs with the church’s 
program. 

Thirdly, each of the movements 
tends to create little churches within 
themselves in communities where they 
have organizations, The non-churched 
youth who joins one of these clubs 
usually makes it his church. On the 
other hand, the church youth often 
substitutes the club for his former 
church activity. 

Fourthly, these movements force 
many churched youth to be perched on 
the horns of a dilemma by over-empha- 
sizing spontaneous conversions. Tha 
is to say, they hammer home the “Ye 
must-be-born-again” theme. They in 
sist that youth must know when the 
were converted. This is disturbing fo 
Lutheran youth, most of whom wer 
dedicated to Christ during their cradle 
days through the sacrament of baptis 
and have known Jesus Christ as Lor 
and Saviour as far back as they can re 
member anything! 

Finally, these movements mov 
minus the voice of youth, They ar 
managed by adults, planned by adults 
promoted by adults, and for the mos 
part, paid for by adults. Youth hav 
no say-so in planning their nationa 
programs. Such a procedure is unfor 
tunate, both from a Lutheran an 
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